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BY CELIA THAXTER. 
Oh, the dear, delightful sound 
Of the drops that to the ground 
From the eaves rejoicing run 
In the February sun! 
Drip, drip, drip, they slide and slip 
From the icicle’s bright tip, 
Till they melt the sullen snow 
On the garden bed below. 
“Bless me! what is all this drumming?” 
Cries the crocus, “I am coming!” 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The first annual report of the New York 
Juvenile Court is justout. It shows that, 
out of 4,790 children under sixteen who 
were last year convicted of crime, only 
430 were girls. The total number of chil- 
dren arrested was 7,647. Of the girls 
arrested, 1,564 were acquitted; of the 
boys, only 243. 





_- 


The WomAn’s JOURNAL is sent three 
months on trial to new subscribers for 25 
cents; one year on trial for $1.50; and per- 
manently for $1.50 inclubs of six or more, 





Seciiedieaatl 


A number of communications have 
reached us from members of the W. C. T. 
U., calling our attention to the work 
which that organization has done and is 
doing against fraudulent patent medi- 





cines. We shall publish the substance of 
these letters next week. 





Much interesting matter is crowded out 
this week, including the New York City 
Letter, and the reports of the Massachu- 
setts Clubs and Leagues. 


_—-— 


The Committee on Election Laws of 
the Massachusetts Legislature has de- 
cided not to make its report on woman 
suffrage till all the suffrage hearings are 
over. ‘There is a hearing still to come, 
on the petition that women may be em- 
powered to vote in caucuses for the nomi- 
nation of candidates for school commit- 
tee, and the W. C. T. U. has petitioned 
that women may vote on the license ques- 
tion, and will doubtless have a hearing. 





Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman notes 
with satisfaction that the death - rate 


among the babies in the New York He- 
brew Orphan Asylum last year was only 
216 per cent. Thi is certainly much to the 
credit of tha! iustitution’s management. 
But Jews have a tenacious vitality, and 
the death-rate is notoriously much lower 
amoog their children than among the 
children of other nationalities. In the 
great plagues of the Middle Ages, so few 
Jews died that the ignorant populace 
could only account for it on the theory 
that the Jews were the especial favorites 
of the devil. Bad as is the death-rate of 
babies in the average home, their death- 
rate in the average asylum is much worse. 
The practice of ‘therding’’ pauper cbil- 
dren, once the prevailing system, is now 
almost universally condemned by experts. 
Boston has abolished it. Chicago has 
largely done so. South Australia, with 
its women voters, has reduced the death- 
rate of orphan babies very low by placing 
them with “carefully-selected foster- 
mothers.’’ In England, the women Poor 
Law Guardians have broken up the great 
aggregations of pauper children, and 
placed them in groups of sixteen in ‘‘Cot- 
tage Homes,” each under a matron, or 
(in the case of the boys) under a husband 
and wife, with greatly improved results. 





—_- 


THE LADY AND HER LITTLE KNIGHT. 

The Duchess of Sutherland, now visit- 
ing in this country, is much interested in 
the Ragged Schools of London. She de- 
votes two or three nights a week to talk- 
ing with and teaching poor factory girls 
and ragged street urchins in the slums of 
the East End, Each summer she seer 
that numbers are sent into the country. 

The following pretty story regarding 
the Duchess is told by the writer of ‘‘Be- 
hind the Scenes’’: 

“One day when she was crossing Picca- 
dilly, she was followed by a well-dressed, 
rakish-looking individual, who not only 
spoke to her, but endeavored to force 
upon her attentions obviously obnoxious, 
The distress on her face caught the eye of 
a towsle-headed, ragged, bare-footed little 
crossing-sweeper. 

‘**Scuse me, lady,’’ exclaimed he, “but 
shall I punch ’is ’ead?”’ 

She turned, looked down at the little 
fellow, and then, recognizing him, smiled. 
‘Why, it’s Jimmie!’’ She had remem- 
bered his name—and from that moment 
the lad was her devoted champion, With- 
out waiting for another word he dashed 
off and turned a series of violent cart- 
wheels, so adroitly calculated that he 
landed with two very muddy bare feet, 
and with excessive violence, right in the 
middle of the white waistcoat of the indi- 
vidual who had been annoying the Duch- 
ess. Had it not been for an iron railing 
the man would have fallen, partly from 
shock and partly from astonishment. Be- 
fore he had time to recover from his sur- 
prise, the boy had slapped him with a 
muddy hand across the mouth, and with 
the other deposited a handful of the filthy 
compound down the back of his neck and 
on his coat collar. The next minute the 
crossing-sweeper was seized from behind, 
and found himself in the grasp of a police- 
man. 

‘‘Hauled off to the nearest station, he 
was in the act of being charged by the 
constable with an assault, when the Duch- 
ess entered, and, after speaking kindly to 
the boy, told the inspector on duty her 
name and briefly explained the affair. At 
her request the boy was immediately lib- 
erated, and departed with a gold sover- 
eign, but not before he had volunteered 
the information to the inspector that ‘it’s 
the loidy what pursed me when the cab 
run over me leg.”’ 














MRS WATSON-LISTER. 








MASSACHUSETTS SUFFRAGE HEARING. 

A hearing was given on Jan. 28 by the 
Committee on Election Laws of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, on Gov. Bates’s re- 
commendation that women be enabled to 
vote for city and town officers. The larg- 
est committee room at the State House 
was crowded, and many stood for hours, 

The hearing was conducted for the pe- 
titioners by Miss Amy Acton, a young 
woman lawyer, and for the remonstrants 
by two male lawyers, Mr. A. W. Latham 
and Mr, Chas. R. Saunders. 

Miss Acton said in her introductory 
speech that the petitioners were not ask- 
ing for a new thing; municipal suffrage 
for women is in successful operation 
throughout a large part of the English- 
speaking world; and she quoted testimony 
to its good effects from Gladstone, Balfour 
and other prominent men. Miss Acton 
also read letters from Senator George F. 
Hoar, Ex-Gov. Boutwell, Congressman 
McCall and Mrs. May Alden Ward, presi- 
dent of the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. These letters were published last 
week, 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe said: 


MRS. HOWE’S ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen and Friends: We have been 
petitioners here for many years past, and 
some may wonder that we continue to 
present our petition in this place. Our 
errand is no frivoious one. It is no fad 
nor fancy of our own that brings us here, 
but the very stress of our duty to the fu- 
ture. We believe that our cause is deeply 
bound up with the sentiment of justice 
which should prevail in a government 
founded upon representation. 

We shall not obtain suffrage simply be- 
cause we want it, nor shall we fail to do 
so because others do not want it. We 
shall get it because it is right that we 
should. The development of civilization, 
which makes our tutelage in the past an 
anachronism in the present, will sweep 
away these barriers, so evidently a relic 
of absolute barbarism, 

The government of our country found- 
ed itself upon the axiom that intelligence 
shall govern. Now, intelligence has no 
sex, nor folly either. The elements of 
good judgment are equally balanced be- 
tween men and women, and in women the 
interest in good government is more deep 
and intense, because parentage in women 
is a fact more vital and intimate than with 
men. 

We are the custodians of the future, the 
guardiaus of its first public breath, the 
trainers of its earliest thought and im- 
pulse. Love glorifies for us the pangs of 


maternity, the days and nights of weary. 


watching and seclusion. Through untold 
labors and privations we bring the men to 
men’s estate. Who shall say that our 
duty to the body politic ends there? You 
men were once helpless little creatures, 
nurtured and cherished by our tender af- 
fection. Does it become you to say to us, 
“You have taught us much of what it 


concerns us most to know, and in return 
we will teach you your place’’? 

And you women, who have been enfran- 
chised by the gro~*th of Christian civiliza- 
tion, will you go back upon those who 
have been most influential in bringing it 
about? The unrewarded labors of our 
elect band of men and women have won 
for you the possession of your property, 
the use of your earnings, the ownership 
even of your own clothes, They have 
opened for you the doors of colleges, the 
ways of business and professional life. As 
I speak, the noble band of your champions 
rises up before me—Lucretia Mott, Lucy 
Stone, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Henry 
Ward Beecher, William Lloyd Garrison, 
George William Curtis. I speak of those 
who are no longer with us. But indeed 
they are with us, their work is continued 
in our work, their strength adds itself to 
our own, and it is in their name, as well 
as in that of wisdom and of justice, that 
we earnestly implore you to give heed to 
our arguments, and to grant our petition. 

Mrs. A. Watson- Lister, secretary of the 
Woman’s National Council of Australia, 
said: 

MRS. WATSON-LISTER'S ADDRESS. 

It was a matter of surprise to me to be 
asked to speak on municipal suffrage, In 
Australia, municipal suffrage for women 
is such a long-established fact that to 
argue against it would seem like arguing 
against allowing women to receive educa- 
tion. Our little band of ‘*Antis,’’ who 
worked against Parliamentary suffrage, 
believe in municipal suffrage and exercise 
it. Our ‘Anti’? members of Parliament 
admit that they urge their wives and 
daughters to use the municipal vote. In 
all the Australian debates over granting 
State and national suffrage to women, I 
have never heard a word against the 
workings of municipal suffrage from the 
members who were opposed to the fuller 
franchise. Their silence is a convincing 
proof that they had nothing to say. More- 
over, in the debates in our Victorian Par- 
liament on granting State suffrage to 
women, not one word has ever been said 
against the workings of State suffrage in 
South and West Australia or in New Zea- 
land; but only against its horrible results 
in America, from which no contradiction 
could come for three months. If omr op- 
ponents had had anything to say against 
the working of woman suffrage at their 
own doors, they would not have failed to 
use it. 

As business men, gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, you ought to consider facts rather 
than theories. We are told that men 
would lose their chivalry. I say that 
Australian men are the most chivalrous 
of all men toward women, because their 
chivalry is founded on solid respect. In 
Australia I have never seen a woman 
standing in a street car. Our political 
meetings are orderly. Women are invited 
to attend them. I have attended many, 
and never saw any disorder or discourtesy. 
Both public meetings and polling-booths 
have improved in orderliness since the 
vote was given to women. A woman has 


to endure more jostling inatram-car than 
in casting her vote. 





(Concluded on Page 44.) 


| CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Kate W. BARRETT, national su- 
perintendent of Florence Crittenton Res- 
cue Missions, is making a tour of inspec- 
tion of the sixty four missions in the 
United States. 

Miss Louise E. Dew has been made an 
honorary member of the Royal Geographi- 


| cal Society and the Japan Society of Lon- 


dov, and has been invited to lecture in 
that city in the coming spring. 


Mrs. KATE Upson CLARK will leave 
her home in Brooklyn, N. Y., about the 
middle of this month for an extensive lec- 
ture tour, She will address schools, clubs, 
and churches in Milwaukee, Chicago, and 
other cities in the Middle West. Later 
she will come to New England to fill en- 
gagements. 

Miss HELEN M. WINsLow has just sent 
out her new ‘Official Register and Di- 
rectory of Women’s Clubs in America,” a 
fine volume of 175 pages. It contains the 
name and address of every federated club 
president in the country, and all General 
and State Federation officers, The book 
is issued annually, the present number 
being vol. 6, 

Miss FRANCES B, CLARK, postmistress 
at Otis, Conn., a small village in the Berk- 
shire Hills, without railway connection, is 
driving the stage between Otis and Lee, 
Mass., a distance of fourteen miles, She 
lately made the trip alone, both ways, 
with the temperature at 30 below zero, 
and on one occasion shovelled out drifted 
highways to get through. 


Miss MABELG. FIsKg,well known as an 
art critic and reader, and author of **The 
Heart of the Doctor,’’ a story of the Ital- 
ian quarter of Boston, has lately returned 
to Boston after passing two years in Italy 
gathering material for a new story and 
translating folk songs. She has also been 
preparing for a course of lectures which 
she is to deliver here this winter. 


Mrs. CYNTHIA WESTOVER ALDEN, pres- 
ident-general of the International Sun- 
shine Society, has just finished her com- 
prehensive volume upon ways in which 
women can earn money. The book is 
based upon actual personal experience in 
a variety of occupations, and also upon 
the experiences noted from thousands of 
letters and personal interviews, Mrs. 
Alden’s book, ‘‘Women’s Ways of Earn- 
ing Money,’’ will be the first volume in 
the Woman’s Home Library,’ which Mrs. 
Margaret E. Sangster is editing for A. S. 
Barnes & Co. 


MME. ANTOINETTE STERLING was & 
singer who never coddled herself. She 
always preached to her pupils and to the 
public the value of fresh air, and said she 
never caught cold because she hardened 
her throat to exposure instead of muffling 
it when she went out. She was fond of 
walking, rowing, and other outdoor 
sports, and thus kept herself always in 
vigorous health. She was a total ab 
stainer. Her voice has been called the 
most remarkable contralto of modern 
times, so far as the lower register is 
concerned, It was “The Lost Chord” 
that first made her famous, 


Mrs. Nancy J, BARTLETT is the old- 
est member of the Old and New Club of 
Malden, Mass., and of the First Univer- 
salist Church of that city. She has been 
the chairman of the January supper com- 
mittee of the Ladies’ Social Union ever 
since the society was organized, and on 
the eve of her eighty-fourth birthday last 
week, she managed a supperat the church 
with covers fur two hundred persons. On 
that occasion she was offered the position 
of honorary president of the Ladies’ So- 
cial Union of the Universalist Church, 
but declined. Mrs. Bartlett is on the 
board of directors of the Malden Home 
for Aged Persons and of the Malden Hos- 
pital. 

Frau MARIA Gupsirz, Berlin, W. 35 
Liitzowstrasse 85 b, has been appointed 
to give trustworthy information about 
hotels and boarding-houses to delegates 
to the International Congress of Women. 
Persons wishing information as to terms 
should write before May 1. Accredited 
delegates and speakers who are to address 
the Congress may, if they prefer, be re- 
ceived as guests in private homes in Ber- 
lin. Those desiring such hospitality 
should address, before May 1, Fraulein 
Dr. Gottheiner, Berlin W. 30, Motzstrasse 
88. Those persons who are to take part 
in the International Congress are desired 
to send their photographs to Frau Marie 





Stritt, Dresden A. Wintergartenstrassen 
3, Berlin, to be placed in an album, 
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Vital Issues. 


Eprrep sy CHARLOTTE Perkins GILMAN. 











NOBLESSE OBLIGE. 
BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN. 
I. 

I was well born. . 
A wise, free maiden grew to womanhood, 
Guiding and training her young life for me; 
With splendid body, vigorous and strong ; 
A heart well! used; a brain of fluent power. 
She gloried in the crown of motherhood, 
And chose a father fit to share her reign; 
And the two, reverent, passionate, devout, 
Gave me my entailed heritage ful) store, 
The better for their loyal stewardship. 


Il. 
I was well trained. 
My schooling opened with my baby eyes, 
Was breathed with my first breathing. Pur- 
est air, 
All sunlight and sweet winds and waves 
were mine. 
Life came to me translated to the tongue 
That [ could understand and profit by. 
I drank in wisdom with unconscious sense ; 
Long centuries of labor, glorified 
Into profound simplicity by art, 
Grew mine in brief, bright hours of playtime 
there. 
They taught me--all who ever lived before— 
Taught me free use of body, use of brain, 
And sent me forth a full developed man, 
With easy mastery of his powers. 


1. 

And I am rich. 

I revel in immeasurable wealth ; 

Sitting, aweary of one day’s delight 

And picturing my endless treasures: 

Those I have counted—those [ draw from 
now— 

And those beyond exhaustion still to come: 

Running my fingers through the heaps of 
gems 

And tossing them, for gifts, till hands are 
tired. 

So rich, so rich beyond all fear or doubt 

That no desire for my own private need 

Can ever enter my untroubled wind. 

I am secure as rolls the easy sun, 

And there remains but this: To Act! To Do! 

Iv. 

Shall [ not work? 

I, who am wholly free and have no care; 

I, with such press of power at iy command; 

I, who stand here in front of human life 

And feel the push of all the heaving past 

Straining against my hand! 

Immortal life, 

Eternal, indestructible, the same 

In flower, and beast, and savage, now in me 

Urges and urges to expression new. 

Work? Shall I take from those blind labor- 
ing years 

Their painful fruit and not contribute now 

My share of gifts so easy to our time? 

Shali I receive so much, support the weight 

Of age-long obligation, and not turn 

In sheerest pride, and strive to set my mark 

A little past the record made before? 

Shall it be said,‘‘He took, from all the world, 

Of its accumulated countless wealth, 

As much as he could hold, and never gave! 

Spiritless Beggar! Pauper! Parasi.e!’’ 


Life is not long enough to let me work 
As I desire. But all the years will hold 
Shall I pour forth. Perhaps it may be mine 
To do some deed was never done before 
And ease my obligation to the world! 

—The Comrade. 


— —_——- 


“COMPETING WITH MEN.” 





There is no more mischievous phrase in 
use in connection with the woman’s 
movement than the above. It is a brief 
and pungent expression, and hits two 
ways, seeming to involve the women in 
error both feminine and economic, Such 
a doubly dangerous catchword should be 
fully and carefully examined, and dis- 
missed forever from our vocabulary when 
its absurd falsity is demonstrated. The 
‘“tmen”’ part of it can be most easily at- 
tended to, so we will take that first. 

The proposition is that women, in 
pressing forward into human activities of 
any sort, and finding men in possession of 
the entire field, must necessarily come 
into competition with them, and that this 
is unwomanly. It is held to put her in a 
false relation to men, to detract from her 
womanly charms, to lower her standard 
and lessen her attractions. Being accept- 
ed and believed, it deters many otherwise 
sensible women from enlarging their field 
of activities—the all-pervading men hav- 
ing preémpted every claim in sight. 

Now, the essential error in this position 
is the universal assumption of mankind 
that human activities are sex activities— 
male sex activities, each and all. If they 
were, it would indeed be unwomanly—and 
also impossible—for women to attempt 
competition. A female, as such, capnot 
compete with a male, as such, their spe- 
cial powers and inclinations being funda- 
mentally different. These common hu- 
man industries and arts which men are 
following all over the world have not the 
faintest relation to sex. 

Because women invented sewing, and 
raised it to a high grade of efficiency, we 
do not therefore accuse the tailor of 
“competing with women’’ because he 
also practises the art. It is not a male 


function, nor a female function, but a hu- 





man function; a process necessary to the 
development of social life, and opea to 
any member of society, 

There is just one occupation on earth 
which is distinctively masculine, and that 
is fighting. The business of slaughter 
belongs by inherent sex-distinction to the 
male; and there has never been any dan- 
ger of women’s “‘competing with men’”’ in 
this field. 

The transient condition which gives us 
to day a man-filled business world is not 
essential; it gives way daily before the 
steady entrance of women into field after 
field of previously ‘tmasculine’’ occupa- 
tion; and presently we may leave out that 
end of our mischievous phrase, and be 
confronted only with the statement that 
‘twomen should not compete.” We can 
withdraw our thought from the supposed 
error in sex-relation and focus it on the 
supposed error in economic relation, 
Here the assumption is this: ‘‘Work is 
done merely to get pay. Work and pay 
are limited—there is not enough to go 
around among the people now at work. 
For a new lot of workers to enter the field 
would only throw the present workers out 
of employment, or reduce their wages in 
proportion to the number of new work- 
ers,’’ 

This position is honestly and earnestly 
held by almost all of us; and asthe pres- 
ent set of workers happen to be men, and 
the new set happen to be women, it has a 
paralyzing effect on the industrial prog- 
ress of women, 

That a given proposition is false, visibly 
and provably false; that it is ridiculous 
in its shallow absurdity; that it is with- 
out base or backing when fairly studied, 
and may be instantly overthrown—does 
not lessen its force in the popular mind, 
If the majority of the people have been 
taught a thing a long time, and ‘‘believe’’ 
it—i. e., hold it in the mind without rea- 
son—then falsehood and absurdity and 
little things like that do not matter much, 
People do not “‘believe’’ from a process of 
reasoning; nor are they likely to disbe- 
lieve from sucha process, All suffragists 
know this from experience, in their ef- 
forts to convince the popular mind by 
argument, 

So it is with no glad smile of triumph 
that this economic absurdity is laid low— 
it will bob into place again the moment 
the weight of the argument is off, and the 
believers will believe as befure. 

Here are the modest and unbelieved 
facts: 

The work of the world is necessary to 
supply the wants and express the powers 
of the people. So long as there are any 
people who have powers to express and 
wants to be supplied, there is work to do, 
The product of all this work is what we 
call wealth—the sum of human activity in 
material form. So long as the earth sup- 
plies the requisite materials, the more 
work there is the more wealth there is. 
Therefore the ‘‘pay’’ keeps pace with the 
work—people work to make things, and 
the things are distributed in payment for 
the work, and the more work is done the 
more wealth there is to distribute in pay- 
ment, 

So every addition to the workers adds 
to the world’s wealth —they make their 
own payment and more. 

A hive of a thousand bees would have 
as much honey as a thousand bees could 
make. A hive with two thousand bees 
would have twice as much honey. Imag- 
ine the swarm objecting to an accession 
in numbers on the ground that there was 
not honey enough to pay them! The bees 
make the honey—they eat it, of course, 
but they make more than they eat. 

So the working man and woman make 
wealth; they use some, of course, but 
they make more than they use. 

Therefore, the entrance of the sub- 
merged half of the world on the plane of 
productive industry will pay itself, and 
add to the world’s wealth beside. Now, 
some thoughtful person, unable to dispute 
these simple facts, and yet painfully aware 
that in the business world of to day the 
entrance of women has lowered the wages 
of men in some cases, will call the above 
facts ‘‘sophistries,’’ will say ‘‘That is all 
true enough in theory, but practically 
(how fond we are of that word!) it comes 
out as we say—the women compete with 
the men and lower their wages!’’ 

The contradiction is admitted, and is 
thus explained: 

In real economic law, the case is as I 
have stated it. In present economic con- 
ditions, the case is as the unthinking ob- 
server sees it. Economic laws are perma- 
nent. Economic conditions are transient, 
variable, open to improvement; we ar- 
range them, and we can rearrange them 
when we will. ‘ 

If our present economic conditions are 
unsatisfactory, if they are inimical to the 
advance of women and the best interests 
of society, it is for us to study and im- 
prove them—holding fast to the perma- 
nent underlying laws involved, and alter 
ing the transient conditions to suit the 
facts. 

Perhaps the entrance of the nonu-com- 








petitive sex upon the business world may 
of itself show us the way to better condi- 
tions. 

Women are pouring forward to take a 
hand in the world’s work because the 
world needs them and they need it; be- 
cause such normal social industry devel- 
ops the woman and enriches the world, 

It is a question of human beiogs, not 
males and females—of contribution, not 


competition. Cc. P. G. 
De 


TUBERCULOSIS AND NEW YORE. 

The city of New York holds no patent 
on tuberculosis—all our cities have it and 
the country too; the New England farm- 
house as well as the city tenement. 

But New York hasa criminal amount of 
it, as our largest and most crowded city. 

Ernest Poole, in a recently prepared 
monograph on the subject, shows the 
enormous ratio of deaths from this one 
disease—10 per cent, of the population, a 
hundred thousand in a year, one-third of 
all deaths to women between twenty and 
forty-five, to men between thirty and 
forty-five, 32 per cent,; to young men be- 
tween twenty and twenty-nine, 36 per 
cent. 

“The Black Plague in London,’’ Mr. 
Poole says, “tis ever remembered with 
horror, It lived one year, Itkilled fifty 
thousand, The Plague Consumption kills 
this year in Europe over a million; and 
this has been g»ing on not for one year, 
but forcenturies, It is the Plague of all 
plagues—both in age and in power—in- 
sidious, steady, unceasing.” In the New 
York tenements there are to-day ‘‘at least 
twenty thousand suffering in some stage 
of this disease.”’ 

We have learned of late the nature of 
this disease, its contributing causes, its 
means of prevention and cure, It could 
be stamped out like cholera and yellow 
fever and smallpox, But, like all human 
efforts, this requires concerted action. 

The appeal to women, from the point of 
view held in this department, is this: 
Here is an enormous evil, present, con- 
tinuous, active. It is. killing us by mil- 
lions. Weare submitting to it as medi- 
geval Europe submitted to the Black 
Death, as Asia submits to the cholera, be- 
cause of ignorance, apathy, and lack of 
organization, 

It is part of the especial business of 
women—as women, as mothers,—to care 
for the health of the community. They 
do not do it. They do not even do half of 
it—their share as citizens, apart fromm 
their special duty as women. Why do 
they not? Because they have not the bal- 
lot? That is an indirect contributory 
cause for negligence, but it does not ex- 
cuse them. If they cared as they should 
for their public duties and did what they 
could without the ballot, it would go far- 
ther towards getting it than any amount 
of petitioning. 

We say, “Give us the ballot and we will 
do so and so.”” Why not say, ‘‘Give us 
the ballot because we have done so and 
so!”’ 

The men who refuse the right of suf- 
frage to women are not foreign enemies, 
They are our immediate male relatives, 
and know us fairly well. They know 
only too well the narrow range of interest 
in most women’s lives; their scant knowl- 
edge of or care for the larger civic pro- 
cesses, with their far-reaching results. 
Now we may say, ‘‘This is because women 
are confined to narrow limits—they are 
not allowed the larger range which would 
develop larger capacity.’’ That is true 
enough, but, as a matter of fact, there are 
many splendid women who have done 
noble work for their country and the 
world even under their present restric- 
tions. We point to them with honest 
pride. Weare always backing our claims 
by the increasing number of large minded 
women who have accomplished some- 
thing. 

Nothing succeeds like success. Nothing 
goes so far to change the mountainous 
prejudices of the popular mind as the 
daily presence of visible facts. 

If the movement of women had to wait 
for the ballot, it would not have made a 
hundredth part of the progress it has—nor 
would it even have obtained as much con- 
cession in the matter of suffrage as it has, 
The steady enlargement of the mind, of 
the conscience, of the range of interest 
aud activities, this shows the advance and 
leads the way to more, 

Now suppose the women of New York 
became awakened to their responsibilities 
in this question of life and death, this 
twentieth century shame of needless waste 
in life and property. Is there nothing 
they could do about it—until they had at- 
tained the ballot? 

The men of New York vote. They vote 
in the venal official who allows the hide- 
ous overcrowding and unsanitary condi- 
tion of tenements which promote death 
at this appalling rate. 

If the women voted also, I believe they 
would be more conscientious about the 
public health. But this faith would be 
strongly reinforced if they were more 








conscientious now. Because we are for- 
bidden the simplest and surest means of 
fulfilling a citizen’s duties, we are not, 
therefore, excused from those duties, No 
mother would refuse to cook for her chil- 
dren because the father would not get her 
@ gas range to make the work easier. 
Easy or hard, the children must be fed. 
“In Greater New York to-day there are 
thirty thousand cases of tuberculosis,’’ 
says Addison M. Baird, D. D. This con- 
dition of unnecessary death is the fault of 
the negligent women as well as men. 
Duties are another name for rights. If 
we fulfill the duties we shall achieve the 
rights inevitably. Cc. P. @. 
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THE HOME AND THE ORPHAN ASYLUM. 

The New York Times tells us that dur- 
ing the last year the death rate in the 
Hebrew Orphan Asylum of that city was 
2% per cent.—as against an average of 10 
per cent. among the home-reared babies 
outside. This is very encouraging. We 
have heard so long of the inevitable ill 
results of ‘“therding’’ little children— 
(these orphan Hebrews are from the new 
ly born infant to five years old); of the 
“terrible death-rate’’ among babies cared 
for in large groups; and in general of the 
“curse of institutionalism,” that this bit 
of counter evidence is most refreshing. 

It is an excellent instance. These chil- 
dren are orphans—entirely deprived of 
the mystic charm of ‘ta mother’s care.’* 
These are poor children, and presumably 
of weakly constitution, inferred from the 
premature death of their parents; they 
are ‘‘therded’’ in large numbers in this 
“institution,’?’ and—they have four times 
the chance of living of the infant in its 
mother’s arms, 

The outside general percentage includes 
the children of the rich and educated, of 
the healthy and vigorous, of the passion- 
ately devoted parents. These poor little 
survivors of shattered homes have no ad- 
vantages whatever, except that of compe- 
tent care! 

Now, really, prejudices aside, or rather 
stepping aside ourselves, for the moment, 
from the mountain of prejudice we can 
not move, this is a fact, a large,triumphant 
fact, which ought to make an impression 
even upon mothers. Its inferences are 
more than its direct figures; for a child 
with a mother ought to be far better off 
than a child without one. If the home 
could but stand even with the orphan 
asylum, that would be a poor showing for 
motherhood—but to be four times worse! 

Cc. P. G. 
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THE BRITISH MOTHER. 


In the Contemporary Review for January 
is an article on the ‘‘The Poverty Line 
and Physical Degeneration,’’ by Mrs. 
Bosanquet, in which the practical effi- 
ciency of the maternal instinct is brilliant- 
ly illuminated. Alarming figures have 
been given by Booth and others, showing 
that about one third of the British public 
live ‘‘below the poverty line,” are insuffi- 
ciently provided with the necessities of 
life, and grow up defective in varying de- 
gree. Mrs. Bosanquet disputes some of 
the figures, and asserts that in most cases 
it is not absolute poverty which is respon- 
sible for the visible horrors of the result, 
not lack of money, but lack of intelli- 
gence, 

She shows that in many cases the wages 
earned are sufficient to maintain healthy 
life, ‘hardy people have been reared on 
less,’’ but that the money is wasted and 
misspent, partly on drink, partly on im- 
proper food, 

The effort which is being made to sup- 
ply nourishing meals to the school-chil- 
dren she deprecates as insufficiently radi- 
cal, “The mischief begins before school 
years, for it begins before the child is out 
of its mother’s arms’’; and again, ‘‘Harm 
has been done by injudicious feeding and 
neglect before a child is three years old, 
which is never redeemed in after life.” 

The problem is unsolved “unless you 
have taught the women how to treat a 
baby.’”’ If the children are fed at school 
‘not only will the mothers become more 
siack, but it must be noted that feeding at 
school gives the child none of that prac- 
tical knowledge of housekeeping and food 
preparation which it gets from watching 
and helping its mother.’’ 

Here we have again the everlasting at- 
tempt to bolster up our ineradicable p osi- 
tion that the mothers—in the face of 
proven incapacity of an entire third of 
them—are specially fitted for their task. 
Have not these convicted incapables, who 
ruin the child’s health beyond repair be- 
fore he is three years old, been ‘twatching 
and helping their mothers’’ for endless 
generations? 

If the maternal instinct exists at all in 
modern human beings, it ought to come 
out strong in their children’s infancy; and 
be easily conspicuous in so primitive and 
simple a task 4s nursing the baby. Yet, 
as Mrs. Bosanquet says, it is common to 
find babies, less than six months old, fa- 








miliar with every form of solid food used 
by their parents, 

It is useless to talk about educating 
them, Instinct has nothing to do with 
education, unless to disappear before it. 
The less education a people has the more 
instinct—instinct being an animal safe- 
guard far inferior to rational intelligence. 
Now is there such a thing as ‘maternal 
instinct’’ or is there not? If there is, what 
good does it do—how does it affect the 
child? In this instance we have indis- 
putable proof that in an immense propor- 
tion of the population this devoutly wor- 
shipped instinct does not lead the mother 
to feed the child properly even during the 
nursing period ! 

If instinct cannot guide a female animal 
in an animal function, it must be a poor 
reliance, Is it not time that we abandoned 
this claim to an outgrown faculty of the 
lower animals, and began to make some 
effort toward the assumption of the hu- 
man faculties? 

CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN. 








MRS. CATT’S RESIGNATION. 
To Members of National American Woman 

Suffrage Association : 

I desire to announce the fact that I 
shall not stand for reélection to the presi- 
dency of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association at the coming Con- 
vention to be held in Washington. The 
importance of the office requires that care- 
ful deliberation and consideration should 
be given to the election of my successor, 
and for this reason I make the announce- 
ment publicly and in due season. I have 
no intention of retiring from suffrage 
work, I find that a rest from the respon- 
sibilities and arduous duties of the oftice 
has become necessary; this alone is my 
reason for wishing to withdraw my name 
at thistime. Whatever of strength and 
ability I may have is, first, last, and al- 
ways, consecrated to this cause, which is 
dearer than all others to me, and I shall 
hope to continue to labor as a private un- 
der the leadership of the board of officers 
selected by the Convention. 

Yours faithfully, 
CARRIE CHAPMAN CarTr. 
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WOMEN WHO WRITE ADVERTISEMENTS. 








The departments of advertising are 
many, but women have entered into all of 
them, says a writer who has been investi- 
gating the subject. There are women who 
design illustrations or display types, 
women who place all the advertising of 
great\houses and make contracts for it, 
women who, as special representatives of 
some publication, solicit advertising for 
its columns, women who bave offices of 
their own with numerous assistants, who 
make a business of producing advertising 
“write-ups” in the form of booklets, mag- 
azine articles or newspaper notices, 

Miss Beatrice Cecilia Curtiss has charge 
of the advertising of the New York Edison 
Company. Miss Minnie M. Hauff, aclever 
young woman of New York, is the creator 
of “Sunny Jim’’ and all his sayings, 
whereby ‘‘Force’’ is so widely made 
known. The familiar **Gold Dust Twins’’ 
are the invention of another young wo- 
man, 

The excellent pay for advertising matter 
attracts writers from a more literary kind 
of work. Miss Helen M. Shaw, formerly 
editor of a department on a Boston news- 
paper, is now advertising manager for a 
Chicago firm. Another newspaper woman, 
Miss Carmelita Beckwith, makes a spe- 
cialty of matters electrical. One of her 
first attempts was a booklet entitled ‘*Mo- 
toritis,’’ in which the story of a motor’s 
life was told. This was distributed by 
the General Electric Company. 





a © am 
WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

In England the National Church Coun- 
cil a few days ago discussed the question 
whether women should have the right to 
vote on church matters. 

The Bishop of Kensington, who pre- 
sided, thought it neither fair nor reason- 
able that women should be excluded. 
There could be no progress where there 
was sex distinction. 

The Bishop of Worcester said that at a 
time when women were the mainstay of 
religion, at home and in the parish, it was 
an act of outrageous injustice to allow 
them no voice in church matters. 

A resolution was passed recommending 
that the franchise as regards church mat- 
ters should be extended to women, and 
that the Archbishops and Committees of 
Convocation and Houses of Laity, should 
be asked to consider the matter. 


A dispateh to the New York Sun says: 
‘*The first step to provide for the rapidly 
increasing demands of women for repre- 
sentation was made to-day by the Califor- 
nia Diocesan Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, when it adopted a 
canon excluding women delegates from 
future conventions, but providing a house 
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of church women, which will hold ses- 
sions simultaneously with the men dele- 
gates, Since 1895 women have had votes 
at diocesan conventions of the Episcopal 
Church in this State, but this privilege 
was gradually extended until the women 
became eligible to office and were elected 
as lay delegates. In this present diocesan 
convention there are about fifty women del- 
egates. It was seen that the increase in 
numbers of women would soon give them 
the balance of power, so Bishop Nichols 
and other leading men of the church de- 
vised this organization of a house of 
church women in which the delegates 
will be able to discuss all matters that 
pertain to women’s work in the church.”’ 
When the motion came up to exclude 
women from the conventions and to give 
them a separate organization, many wom- 
en delegates made strong speeches against 
jt, and it failed to get the requisite two- 
thirds vote. Then Bishop Nichols left 
the chair, explained that the measure was 
mainly his own design, and strongly urged 
it. alleging that great advantages would 
accrue from it to the women delegates. 
On aseconé vote the measure was carried. 
Mrs. P. H. Bodkin, Los Angeles, Cal., 
assistant editor of the California Inde- 
pendent, conference secretary of the Wo- 
man’s Home Missionary Society, bas been 
elected lay delegate from the Southern 
California Conference to the Methodist 
Episcopal General Conference. 
a ee 
WOMEN SLAVES IN SAN FRANCISCO. 
During the first few years of mission 
work for Orientals, only grown women 
came to San Francisco. Later, families 
were established, and other families came 
from China. Then little slave girls were 
brought here. Merchants bought them, 
and they were used to serve small-footed 
women and little bound-footed children. 
And then, as now, as the poorer classes 
wanted money, they sold these little girls, 
and they passed from one master to an- 
other, often landing them in places entire- 
ly unfit for innocent childhood. Speak- 
ing a different language from English, the 
dealers have been able to evade the law 
against slavery in America. I quote one 
advertisement, trauslated into English: 
“Stock in trade and good-will of a house 
for sale. Mme. Law Wong Tung secretly 
escaped to China on the 14th day of pres- 
ent month, leaving behind the whole busi- 
ness, stock in trade, etc., of her place on 
Sullivan Alley. ... if any of our coun- 
trymen wish to purchase the stock they 
may visit this house and talk personally 
tu the creditors.”’ It was explained in 
court that ‘‘stock in trade’? meant female 
slaves. This notice did not tell directly 
of women for sale, but any Chinese read- 
ing it would carry away no other impres- 
sion.— Northwestern Christian Advocate, 
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IN MEMORIAM. 





PHBE IRENE FORT 
Died at Chicago, Ill., Dec. 30, 1903, a vic- 
tim of the Iroquois Theatre fire. 

Although not widely known among wo. 
man suffrage workers, Miss Fort was a 
firm believer in full equality for women, 
and never failed to use her influence to 
further it. In her young womanhood she 
lived with an aunt, Mrs. Phebe H. Jones 
of Albany, N. Y., whose home, as well as 
that of her near friends, the better-known 
Mott sisters, was always open to the ad- 
vocates of anti-slavery, woman’s rights, 
and temperance. In this way the young 
girl met familiarly men and women whose 
courage of conviction, intellectual strength 
and devotion to ideals made an impress to 
which she always bore grateful testimony. 
The strong character of her aunt also had 
a permanent influence. So her life flow- 
ered, and in later years bore its own fruit 
of influence and power. 

After graduating from the Albany Nor- 
mal School and from Cornell University 
(’81), she gave herself heart and soul to 
the profession of teaching. After a few 
years in the East and in Elkhart, Ind., she 
went to Chicago, and for fourteen years, 
up to the time of her death, she served as 
principal of the Myra Bradwell School in 
Windsor Park. She was ever loyal to the 
West, frequently declaring her faith in its 
fuller opportunities for women. 

She was too busy for recreation to have 
much part in her life, and one can im- 
agine the pleasure it was to her to start 
off that afternoon, with her two young 
nieces, her sister’s only children, for a 
happy time together. All three were sac- 
rificed. The funeral was a triple one, in 
the Sixth Presbyterian Church 

An impressive memorial service was 
also held for Miss Fort in the Bethel Con- 
gregational Church near her school, on 
Sunday, Jan. 10. Addresses were made 
by Mrs. Ella F. Young of Chicago Univer- 
sity, Alfred Kirk, District Superintendent, 
Judge James B. Bradwell, George M. 
Morgan, Leslie Lewis, School Superin- 
tendent for that District, and Miss Lulu 
Morris, for many years assistant principa! 





of the Myra Bradwell Schoo! under Miss 
Fort. The Chicago Legal News says of 
her: 


A woman of poise, of broad culture and 
high ideals, of great executive ability, she 
was essentially a leader, an organizer. 
Keen and logical, a practical woman of 
affairs, she had the eager spirit, the earn- 
est enthusiasm so needed in those who 
mould the character and influence the 
lives of our boys and girls. No one who 
ever visited the Myra Bradwell School 
could help but perceive that there was a 
master hand at the helm; and yet, while 
she had her pupils compietely under her 
control, so spontaneous was her enthusi- 
asm, 80 beautiful the spirit under her in- 
spiring leadership, that each pupil was 
made to feel his own responsibility. She 
had the rare faculty of calling out the best 
in humau nature. 

Every detail of her work received her 
most careful and painstaking attention. 
For six months before expending the #100 
which was given yearly tor the purchase 
of books for the library, she consulted 
with teachers and experts in order to 
make the wisest selection. She believed 
in the gospel of beauty, as well as the 
gospel of duty. Every effort in her power 
was made to beautify the environment of 
her schvol. ‘The barren patch of ground 
in front was changed to a beautiful gar- 
den. There was systematic study of 
plants and soils, consultations with prac- 
tical gardeners at Jackson Park for advice 
and suggestions. The fame of the little 
garden spread, and people from afar came 
for slips and seeds. So pleased was the 
Board of Education with this effort thata 
sum of money was voted to the school 
this year for the garden next spring. 
With a glow of pride, Miss Fort related 
how carefully the garden was watched 
and tended by those interested children: 
‘Not a flower was picked without per- 
mission,”’ 

Shakspearean plays were given by the 
pupils, aud money raised tu tint the walls 
aud purchase casts, busts, and pictures to 
adorn the hails. When Miss Fort spent 
her summer vacation abroad, she carried 
with her the thought of her beloved 
school, and upon her return the walls of 
the schuvol were hung with prints of 
world-renowned pictures, bought with 
her own money. 

Always a student, there was no stand- 
still in her development. She grew in in- 
tellectual, moral, and spiritual power. In 
this life of consecrated service and gener- 
ous giving, who can estimate the influence 
of this noble woman in the training of 
our youth for good citizenship? Alas, 
that such a career was so ruthlessly cut 
short! The work she did in the Myra 
Bradwell School was pioneer, construc- 
tive, creative. Here is her monument. 
The traditions of the school will be her 
memorial. 


Miss Fort was in faith a Unitarian, a 
member of Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones’s 
church, IsABEL HOWLAND. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





Miss Mabel Hay Barrows will give the 
Ajax of Sophocles in Manhattan, on March 
24, 25 and 26. 

In Russia only one boy in 20 and one 
girl in 54 attends school. The peasants 
are said to be eager for education, but 
there is a great lack of schools. 


The New York tenement-house law, con- 
sidered the best in this country, has been 
upheld in a clear-cut case involving the 
refusal of an owner to make required san- 
itary changes. Twelve jurors—each a ten- 
ement-house owner—-and eleven Supreme 
Court justices have declared the law con- 
stitutional. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


SPECKLE AND COCKEY-LOCKEY. 








A True Story. 

Our little speckled hen came walking 
across the grassy yard with her procession 
of eight tiny chickens. Clucking and 
fussing, she drew up before the open 
kitchen dvor, while the whole brood mur- 
mured a soft appeal for food, 

This is how little Speckle came into 
notice, and indeed she was always making 
such a fuss about her family, she was not 
easily ignored. It was quite late in the 
spring when she appeared with her brood, 
and she could not be induced to quit 
them until they were more than well 
grown. They left her, and, after the man- 
ner of chickens, they would have lost 
their identity, except that a fine young 
rooster became so devoted to his little 
mother that he was nearly always at her 
side. 

It was not strange that the following 
spring I looked with interest to the setting 
of our little hen. One day my husband 
brought in a small basket, holding it care- 
fully. 

“Our kind neighbor,’ he said, ‘has 
sent you some guinea-fowl eggs. There 
are just a dozen, and it is time to set 
them. Wecan put them undera hen.”’ 

“Then give them to Little Speckle,” I 
answered; ‘“‘she is such a cunning little 
creature, it will amuse us to watch her.’’ 


The eggs were set, and in due time Spec, 
all a-flutter as usual, was put into a coop 
with ten lovely, tiny guineas. They were 
such a pretty sight, with their bright 
twinkling eyes, downy bodies, and dainty 





rosy feet! But wild—they were like birds 
of the forest. 

After a week or 80, one warm day, 
Speckle was let out to roam about the 
yard with her small charges. At the 
very first opportunity they made their es- 
cape into the orchard, and were not seen 
until nightfall brought them back again, 
with their poor mother too tired even to 
fuss. And now ensued what must have 
been a strange, awful period in the life of 
poor Little Spec. That wild brood gave 
her a course of adventures that brought 
her nearly to her death. They never 
walked—they raced over the farm; stop- 
ping to snatch a tempting morsel now and 
then; springing at food as though only a 
moment was allowed for refreshment, and 
then dashing away again; flying over low 
bushes and running through others, the 
poor mother streaking after them. 

A week went by, and every night, weary 
and bedraggled, utterly disreputable and 
down-hearted, poor Speckle brought her 
wild, handsome young brood home to 
rest. But, unexpectedly to her, a happy 
change came, which made us wonder if 
chickens are not thinking folk after all. 
You have not forgotten the young rooster, 
Spec’s devoted son? He had been spared 
when others of his kin had been sold or 
eaten—and now he came to the front—as 
is the babit of but few step-brothers. 

He must have become day nurse or at- 
tendant, for the very next morning, as we 
looked out to see poor Speckle and her 
brood go forth like little Arabs, Cockey- 
Lockey, as we called him, took ber place, 
and stalked after them with pride and 
authority. It was as if he had said: 

“I'll have no more of this business. 
Your mother is too frail to stand it, and 
hereafter I will see that you come to no 
harm. You needn’t think you can tire 
me. My legs are longer and stronger thau 
your pink ones!”’ 

And so it was. Speckle watched them 
out of sight, and then began to look after 
her wants; but we noticed that she never 
went far from her coop, and when Cockey- 
Lockey brought them home at night, with 
not one missing, she ran to meet them, 
and brooded over the wild things tenderly, 
as though glad to welcome them back. 

Every morning after that, until the 
guineas were able to look out for them- 
selves, did the faithful Cockey-Lockey 
perform his task, while his mother under- 


took the nightly duty. — Our Animal 
Friends. 
HUMOROUS. 


“Did you ever git what you prayed for?”’ 

‘‘Not always, but I had de satisfaction 
er distractin’ de angels!’’—Atlanta Consti- 
tution. 


He—People say you are a regular tom- 


oy. 

She—And they also say you are a Miss 
Nancy. 

He—Do you think it quite the thing for 
you to repeat what people say? 


“Children don’t seem to have as much 
respect for their parents as formerly.’’ 

‘*No,’’ answered the cynic; ‘‘and I have 
never quite been able to make up my 
mind whether this is because modern 
children are less dutiful or more discern- 
ing.’’— Washington Star. 


‘*Mamma,”’ said little Elsie, who had 
heard her papa and mamma discussing 
household economics, ‘‘we have to be very 
saving, don’t we?” 

**Yes, dear, but come, now, takes your 
cod liver oil and’’ — 

“But I was just thinking, suppose we 
*’conomize on cod liver oil!’’—Philadel- 
phia Press. 


‘*Man, Tam,”’ said Sandy to his friend 
the other Sunday, ‘‘but ye aye iearn some- 
thing frae that minister when ye gang to 
the kirk.” 

“Ay, Sandy,’”’ returned Tam. 
what did ye learn the day?”’ 

‘*Weel,’’ answered Sandy, ‘the minister 
telt us the day that Sodom and Gomorrah 
were cities o’ the plain, and d’ye ken, 
Tam, I aye thought they were man and 
wife!”’ 


‘And 


Mr. Nolan had received a tongue-lash- 
ing from Mr. Quigley, and his friends were 
urging him to the vindication of his honor 
by a prompt use of his fists. 

‘But he’s more than me equal,’’ said 
Mr. Nolan, dubiously, ‘‘and look at the 
size of him!”’ 

“Sure, and you don’t want folks to be 
saying Terry Nolan is a coward?’’ de- 
manded a reproachful friend. 

‘*Well, I dunno,’’ and Mr. Nolan gazed 
mournfully about him, “I’d rather that 
than to have them saying day after to- 
morrow, ‘How natural Terry looks!’ ’’— 
The Youth's Companion. 


The Dean of Bristol, in his recent book, 
“Odds and Ends,”’ tells many stories of 
Sunday school treats. The hand of a 
small boy wavered for an instant over a 
plate of cakes before he took one. 
**Thanks,” he said, after his momentary 
hesitation. ‘I’m sure I can manage it if 
I stand up.”’ 

Another boy, still smaller, who had 
stuffed systematically, at last turned to 
his mother and sighed, ‘‘Carry me home, 
mother, but, oh, don’t bend me!”’ 

A solicitous curate approached a boy 
who was glowering mysteriously. ‘Have 
you had a good tea?” the curate asked. 

‘“‘No,”’ said the boy, in an aggrieved 
tone, laying his hand on his diaphragm. 
“It don’t hurt me yet.”’ 





The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
ite Regulation by the State. 
Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


50 ctsa year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
ive copies, a year, $2.00. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 

Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New York. 


Bounp Vo.tumges oF THe PHILANTHROPIST 


We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THe PHILAN- 
THROPFIST, bound or unbound. The’ bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 


9 West 14th St., Room 8, New York. 


Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 


7 Durham St., Back Bay, 


A native of Chile, having spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, Wuat she bas seen and 
what she knows. 


With the Spanish as her vernacular, and 
having a thorough knowledge of the English 
language, she is also qualified to be Trans- 
lator and Instructor. 





Boston, 





PARTIAL LIST OF SUBJECTS: 


. Typical Life in Chile. 

- Reminiscences of Peru. 

. Cuba and the Cubans. 

- The Land of the Incas. 

The Indians of the Western Slopes 

of the Andes. 

6. Folk-Lore of Chile and Peru. 

7. The Four Liberators of South 

America. 

The first five Lectures can be illustrated 
by Stereopticon. 


THE WOMEN OP SPANISH AMERICA, 


8. The Social Condition of the Wom- 
en of Chile. 
9. The Spanish-American Womap 
asa Writer. 
10. The Spanish-American Woman 
as Educator and Philanthropist 
1h. How can the Women of North and 
South America Best Co-operate 
in Sympathy and Action? 
Each of these four Lectures is complete 
in itself bd 
12. Character.Culture,Mental Train- 


ST] 


ing. 
13. The Efficacy of Thought Forces. 
14. Our Place in Kvolution, 
15. Ethics of Race-Relationship. 


NEW LECTURES: 
Folk - Lore of the Toltecs and the 


Aztecs. 
Myths and Legends of the Incas. 





Senorita Huidobro is also prepared to give 
lectures on Spanish Literature and Poetry-of 
Spanish America, as well as on other subjects 
of vital interest in Latin-American affairs. 

A list of subjects in lighter vein, upon ap- 
plication. 





REFERENCES: Rev. Charles G. Ames, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Goy. John L. Bates, Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney, Mr. Edward H. Clement, Mr. Edwin D. 
Mead. and others, Boston. 


LECTURES BY MRS A. M, DIAZ, 


Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz is prepared to 
give lectures as follows: 
A CONTINUOUS COURSE OF FOUR TALKS 
For considering certain grand laws not yet 
recognized as underlying social conditions. 





1. The Relation of Human Beings to 
the Universal. Obligations entailed. 

2. Human Brotherhood as _ Political 
Economy. 

8. Nature’s Laws Applied to Human 
Culture. 

4. Spiritual Laws shown the only sure 
basis of Life, Health, Right Living, and 
the solution of the whole I1uman Problem. 
Vibrations. 

Single talks given. 

OTHER TOPICS. 

The True Work of Humanity for Hu- 
manity. 

Ethics of Nationalism. 

Educational Responsibilities of the Home 
and of the State, with a View to Citizen- 
ship. 

Application of Christianity to Civiliza- 
tion. 

The True Social Science. 

The Woman Question. 

Human Nature. 

The Higher Life (Spiritual). 

Women’s Clubs, their value to the Home 
and the Community. 

Old Plymouth and Anti-Slavery Remi- 
niscences. 

Social and Political Economics. 

Homes and Home-Makers. 

Story of the Plymouth Pilgrims, humor- 
ous Readings from her ‘*William Henry 
Letters’’ and the ‘‘Bybury Book,”’ the lat- 
ter pertaining chiefly to the Household. 

Address Mrs. ABBY Morton D1az, 

Belmont, Mass. 





Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them, 

The regular course of lectures com- 
menced Oct. 1, 1908, anc continues 
eight months. 


For catalogues of either school, or other 
information, address the Secretary, 


CHARLES P, THAyver, A. M.,.< D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 





Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school 
in New England. 
he first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 
Large teaching force, including specialists 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients being 
annually available for study. 


For catalogues and information apply to 
FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opened October 2, 1903. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 193. 





THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opened its present session Sept. 3, 1902. For 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. Pimroy 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd 8t. 
New York. 





Lincoln Memorial University, 
CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 


Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
caates, and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for both sexes. A good saw 
mill, and some wood-working machinery—planer, 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill, ete. press 
and —— office for ordinary work. 

This property is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is all paid for. 


IT NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 
=. 
Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of those who are waiting for an opportunity. 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnish 
rooms already planned in cottages or dormitories. 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs in different departments 
and scientific apparatus. We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same, 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
and adollar to-day may be worth many further on 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The Club Woman Magazine 


Official Organ of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, National Congress of 
Mothers, and National Society of the 
United States Daughters of 1812. Re- 
moved from Boston to New York City. 





Re-organized. Re-vitalized. 


Editor, Mrs. Doré Lyon. 
Associate Editor, Miss Helen M. Winslow. 
General Federation Editor, 

Mrs. Edward Addison Greeley. 


Association and Club Reports, Philan- 
thropy, Society, Art, Music, Drama, Fic- 
tion, Fashion, Household Economics, Spe- 
cial Articles by prominent women, and 
everything of general interest to all women 

Subscription, $1.00 per year. Single 
copies, 15 cents. No club woman can 
afford to be without it. 


Free Library given away to every 
Club. Write for particulars. 





CLUB WOMAN COMPANY, 
500 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St. Bosten 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
filets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M, 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
HarRioT T. Topp Cor. See’y. 
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Wednesday, Feb. 17. 


10.00 A. M. Work Conference. What 
Legislative work should State and National 
Suffrage Associations seek to do. and how 
shall it be accomplished? Mary Hutcheson 
Page presiding; 1130, What Organization 
Work shall State aud Nationa! Suffrage As- 

jiations do, and bow shall it be accom- 











1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
eontine to send it until payment is made, and 
eollect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office —whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
er not—is responsible for the payment. 








NATIONAL CONVENTION PROGRAM. 


The executive committee will meet at the 
Shoreham, Wednesdav, Feb. 10, at 8 P. M. 
and Thursday, Feb. 11, at 10 A. M. 


Thursday, Feb. 11. 


Rifles’ Armory Hall. Afternoon, 2 30. 
Prayer, Rev. Anna H. Shaw; music; cTe- 
deutials, Ha riet Taylor Upton, ex-oflicio, 
chairman commit'ee on credentials; appuint- 
ment of committees— finance, courtesies, cre- 
dentials, resolutions; appointment of time- 
keepers and Cunvention pages; report of ex- 
ecutive committee, of corresponding secre- 
tary, Kate M.Gordon. of headquarters’ secre- 
tary, Elizabeth J. Hauser; Four Friends, 
Mary Bentley Thoms; greeting from Eng- 
land; roll-call of States for presentation of 
new business ; 

Evening, 800 P. M. An Evening with 
National Officers. Prayer; music; greeting, 
Susan B. Anthony, honorary president; 
greeting. Rev. Anna Shaw, vice-president; 
A Sustaining Faith, Kate M. Gordon, corre- 
sponding secretary ; The New Woman, Alice 
Stone Blackwell, recording secretary; A 
Work from a Pioneer, Harriet Taylor _— 
ton, treasurer; Dimes, Laura Clay, Ist audi- 
tor; Precedents, Mary J. Coggeshall, 2ud 
auditor; Annual Address, Carne Chapman 
Catt, president. 

Friday, Feb. 12. 


10.30 A.M. Prayer, Laura Clay; creden- 
tial report; report of treasurer, Harriet Tay- 
lor Upton; report of auditors, Laura Clay, 
Mary J. Coggeshall; report of standing com- 
mittees—federal suffrage, Sarah Clay Ben- 
nett, chairman; cougressional work, Mrs. 
Virginia Shafroth, chairman; presidential 
suffrage, Henry B. Blackwell, chairman ; 
press work, Elnora M. Babcock, chairman ; 
work conference, press, Lucy Hobart Day 

residing. 
’ 2 30 PM. teports or addresses of State 
presidents or their proxies, for Alabama, 
California, Connecticut, Delaware, District 
of Columbia, Georgia, Lllinois, lowa, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Louisiana Maine, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minuesota. 

800 P M_ An Evening with Philanthro- 

ists New Professions in Philanthropic 

ork for Women, Rev. Anna Garlin Spen- 
cer, director New York Winter School of 
Philanthropy; The Wage Earner and the 
Bailot, Mrs. Maud Nathan, president Na- 
tional Consumers’ League; Women and 
Prison Reform, Dr. Samuel J. Barrows, sec- 
retary National Prison Reform Association ; 
Woman's Work for Peace, Mrs. Lucia Ames 
Mead, director American Peace Society. 


Saturday, Feb. 13. 


1030 A.M. Prayer, Lucy Hobart Day; 
report of standing committees, coptinued— 
committee on enroiment, Priscilla D. Hack- 
staff, chairman; work conference, enrolment, 
Mary Bentley Thomas presiding; committee 
on libraries, Ida Porter Boyer, chairman; 
committee on literature, Carrie Chapman 
Catt. chairman; work conference on litera- 
ture, Hala Ham: ond Butt presiding; report 
of special committees—industrial problems, 
Florence Kelley, chairman; discussion, Mrs. 
Ella H. Crossett nresiding; legislation for 
civilrights,Mrs [da Porter Boyer,chairman, 

eneral discussion; church work, Laura A. 

e Merritte, chairman; general discussion ; 
increased membership, Laura Clay, chair- 
man; work conference, increased mem ber- 
ship, Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg presiding; 
committee on finance, Laura A. Gregg chair- 
man; work couference, fi ance, Mrs. Minola 
Graham Sexton presiding 

230 P. M_ Prayer, Rev. Marie Jenney 
Howe; reports or addresses of State presi- 
dents for Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Vermont, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin; National Auxiliary So- 
ci ties Friends’ Equal Rights Association. 

800 P M. Municipal Campaign in New 
York, Miss Katharine Day: Woman's Vote 
in Australia, Mis. A. Watson-Lister; lndus- 
trial Conditions Abroad, Mrs. Anna L 
Diggs; Campaigning in Free States, Mrs. 
J Ellen Foster; A New Light on the Wo- 
man Question, Charlotte Perkins Gilman. 


Sunday, Feb. 14. 


3.00 P. M. Usual Sunday service, con- 
ducted by Rev. Mary A. Safford, assisted b. 
Rev. Marie Jenney Howe: sermon, Rev. 
Mary A. Safford, Des Moines, lowa. 


Monday, Feb. 15. 


10.30 A. M. Prayer, Mrs. Carrie E. Kent; 
adoption plan of work; consideration of bus- 
iness proposed by States: amendments to 
constitution; invitations for convention of 
1905; greeting from National Council of 
Wowen, Mary Wood Swift, president ; frater- 
nal delegates. 

Adeenede, 2.30, reception at White House, 
admission by card only; 3.30, reception at 
Glen Echo, home of Clara Barton. 

800 P. M. Colorado Speaks for Itself. 
Greeting, Mrs. Minerva C Welch ; Our Mes- 
sage to Garcia, Mrs. Katharine Cook; How 
Woman Suffrage Affects Women, Mrs. Isa- 
belia Churchill; Education under Woman 
Suffrage, Mrs. Helen Loring Grenfell, State 
supt. of schools; A New Factor in Politics, 
Mrs. Marv © C. Bradford, president State 
Federation of Women's Clubs; Woman Suf- 
frage from the Colorado Point of View, Hon. 
Alva Adams 

Tuesday, Feb. 16. 


1000 to 12.00 A. M. Congressional Hear- 
ing before Judiciary Committee of House 
apd “ oman Suffrage Committee of Senate. 

230P.M. Prayer, Laura Clay; election 
of officers; miscellaneous business. 

800 P. M. Colorado Speaks for Itself, The 
Young Woman in Politics, Mrs. Helen Bel- 
ford, chairmau Democratic Woman's State 
Central Committee; How Campaigns are 
Conducted, Mrs. Ina Thompeon, chairmau 
fepublican Woman's State Central Com- 
mittee; address, Ellis Meredith; Charities 
avd Corrections in Co. orado, Mrs. Sara Platt 
Decker, president State Board; After Ten 
Years, Hon. I. K, Stevens. 


plished? Mrs. Maud C. Stockwell presiding. 

230P.M. An Hour with Field Workers. 
Addresses by Harriet May Mills, New York; 
Mary N. Chase, New Hampshire; Priscilla 
D. Hackstaff, New York; Laura A Gregg, 
Nebraska; report of resolutions committee ; 
poems, Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman; Col- 
orado Question Box, Ellis Meredith. 

8.00 P.M. Address, Mrs. Evelyn H. Bel- 
den; The Problem of the Individual, Mrs 
L. Annis Pound; Some Points trom Morley’s 
Gladstove, Mrs. Harriot Stanton Blatch; 
Women Without a Country, Anna H. Shaw. 





The evening programs are subject to 


change. 





RELEASE OF MRS. MAYBRICK. 

At last, after fourteen years’ imprison- 
ment, upon an unproved charge of poison- 
ing her husband, and by a verdict ren- 
dered under instructions from a crazy 
judge by a compliant jury, Mrs. Florence 
Elizabeth Maybrick bas been released. 
The husband was a victim of the habit of 
using arsenic, which he bought and con- 
sumed in large quantities, dying from an 
overdose, probably self-administered. His 
wife was charged with having poisoned 
him. Without any positive evidence of 
having done so, she was arrested, tried, 
convicted, and sentenced to death. Great 
popular sympathy and belief in her inno- 
cence caused a commutation of her sen- 
tence to life imprisonment. An eloquent 
appeal for her pardon made by Gail Ham- 
ilton, seconded by a great number of 
American women, was rejected by the 
authorities, though her eminent counsel, 
Sir Charles Russell, afterwards Lord Chief 
Justice of England, always expressed his 
belief in her innoceace. 

Mrs. Maybrick was born in Mobile, Ala., 
in 1862. She was the daughter of Wm. 
C. Chandler, a highly respected banker of 
that city, and was a grand-niece of the late 
Justice Campbell of the U. S. Supreme 
Court. In 1878, she became fascinated by 
James Maybrick, a worthless and dissi- 
pated man. Her family strongly opposed 
the match, but at last reluctantly gave 
consent. They were married in London, 
in 1881, when she was nineteen and her 
husband forty-five years of age. They 
had two children. 

Mrs. Maybrick’s mother, the Baroness 
de Roques, lives in Rouen, France, and 
has visited her daughter as often as the 
prison rules would permit. The mother 
and danghtef are now happily reunited. 

Suits are now pending in this country 
involving $7,000,000 worth of property, in 
which Mrs. Maybrick is interested, and it 
is expected that she will come here to 
testify in her own behalf. 

Thousands of American women will re- 
joice at Mrs. Maybrick’s release, so long 
and persistently urged and so stubbornly 
denied. H. B. B. 


— es —  ——— 


NEW METHOD OF INDUCING SLEEP. 

Food and sleep are the two means pro- 
vided by Nature for the restoration of ex- 
hausted strength and the preservation of 
human activity. They are so intimately 
connected that where one fails to nourish 
the other ceases to be effective. Of all 
misfortunes short of absolute starvation, 
sleeplessness is the most destructive. 
‘Tired nature’s sweet restorer, balmy 
sleep,’’ is one of Loung’s most widely- 
quoted “Night Thoughts.” 

Shakespeare makes remorseful and de- 
spairing Macbeth exclaim: 


Sleep that knits up the ravelled sleave of 


care; 

The death of each day’s life; sore labor’s 
bath ; 

Balm of hurt minds; kind nature’s second 
course; 

Chief nourisher at life’s feast! 

Sull it cries: Sleep no more! to all the house; 

Giamis bath murdered sleep; and therefore 


Cawdor 
Shall sle-p no more; Macbeth shall sleep no 
more! 


Women, being usually of more sensitive 
temperament, and leading lives of less 
physical activity than men, are more lia- 
ble to suffer from this terrible evil of 
sleeplessness, and are often made prema- 
turely old and feeble in consequence. 
Therefore it is specially appropriate that 
the WomMAN’'s JOURNAL, devoted to the 
rights and interests of women, should call 
attention to a new method whereby, with- 
out the use of drugs, sound and refresh- 
ing sleep may be invited and secured. Dr. 
J. B. Learned, of Northampton, Mass., 
has experimented for many years, first 
upon himself and then upon others. For 
a long time he tried numerous remedies— 
hot and cold water inside and out, absti- 
nence from food, eating before retiring, 
gymopastics, friction, deep inspiration, 
etc., all without effect. At last he discov- 
ered a remedy in systematic and well- 
ordered exercise, muscular and mental. 

But this remedy has to be applied ac- 
cording to individual physical and mental 
| conditions. No one rule will apply to the 
| robust and the exhausted. The time to 
| be spent in a given exercise is to be meas- 








ured by the power of endurance, for it is 
only the sense of general weariness, fol- 
lowing the proper amount of persistent 
effort, that brings the desired result. 

It is therefore with great pleasure that 
we invite the attention of our readers to 
Dr. Learoed’s advertisement in another 
column, and suggest correspondence with 
him by all who need to regain natural and 
refreshing sleep. 

Ample testimonials from the highest 
medical and scientitic authorities evidence 
the vaiue of Dr. Learned’s method, which 
is based upon the principle that ‘normal 
sleep is reparative; drug unconsciousness 
destructive.’’ H. B. B. 
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IN HONOR OF MRS. CLARY. 

A very successful banquet was given at 
Northampton, Mass., on Jan. 29, in honor 
of Mrs. Clary, the recent candidate for the 
Massachusetts Legislature. Although not 
elected, she received a remarkably large 
vote, which included many who did not 
belong to her party. The members of the 
Women’s Relief Corps provided the sup- 
per. Among the speakers were Prof. E. 
H. Evans of Northampton, Prof. H. S. 
Crowell of Ashburnham, Dr. O. W. Cobb 
of Easthampton, H. N. Pennell of Spring- 
field, City Clerk Clapp, and Messrs. Grogan 
and McCool. Letters of approval were read 
from G. D. Crillenden of Shelburne Falls, 
Hon. J. B. Lewis and Henry R. Metcalf 
of Rhode Island. There was music by 
Mr. and Mrs, Ernest Knipe of Holyoke, 
and a recitation by a Grand Army man, 
Robert C. Brainard, of Hadley. Prof. 
Evans said in part: 

Our district is not quite ready to ‘‘make 
history.’ But be assured some other dis- 
trict will. When that day comes, and 
come it will, the first woman to enter the 
legislative halls will follow the path that 
we inthe First Hampsbire District have 
blazed out. Sbe will walk in the path 
along which Mrs. Clary has shown the 
way. And no matter who she may be, nor 
what district she may represent, she will 
not, she cannot, be.worthier than the 
pioneer candidate in the First Hampshire 
District, Mrs. Fannie J. Clary. 

Mrs. Clary said she could not find lan- 
guage to convery her appreciation. She 
expressed her belief in political methods 
which would end in the enfranchisement 
of women. ‘Let us remember the text 
‘No man having put his hand to the plow 
and looking back is fit for the kingdom of 
God.’ If we have struck one blow for lib- 
erty, we have not failed. If we have led 
some young soul to higher things, we have 
not failed,”’ H. B. B. 





REPLY TO MISS McCRACKEN. 

Miss Blackwell's reply to Miss McCrack- 
en’s recent attack on the women of Colo- 
rado has been reprinted in the Woman’s 
Column, and may be had from this office, 
ten copies for five cents. The WomaAn’s 
JOURNAL containing the replies by Mrs. 
Slocum, wife of President Slocum of Col- 
orado College, and Mrs, Hawley, president 
of the Colorado W. C. T. U., can be ob- 
ined at five cents per copy. 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

The date of the next biennial of the 
General Federation has been fixed for 
May 17-25, in St. Louis. Mrs. Anna D. 
West, of Somerville, Mass., is chairman of 
the program committee, and has secured 
as speaker for the opening night Prof, Ed- 
ward Howard Griggs. 


By invitation of the Quinshepaug Club, 
the Massachusetts State Federation will 
meet in Milford, Feb. 11, at 10.30 A M. 
The speakers will be Miss Alice Higgins, 
secretary of Boston Associated Charities, 
on ‘*The Tramp Evil’; Mr. Francis Bard 
well, Sherborn, on ‘The Work Test’’; 
Mrs. Caroline Stone Atherton, on ‘Our 
Opportunities’; Miss. Maud Summers, 
Chicago, on ‘Play and Democracy”; Miss 
Jean Hamiltou, Oswego, N. Y., secretary 
of the National League of Women Work- 
ers, on “The Club Movement among the 
Working Women.”’ 

The Women’s Auxiliary of the New 
York Civil Service Reform Association 
has arranged for its fifth annual essay 
competition. It offers seven prizes, one 
of $50, one of $40, and five of $25 each, 
for seven essays on ‘‘The Merit System as 
a Business Factor in Public Administra- 
tion.’’ The offer is made only to clubs 
belonging to the State Federation. The 
competition will close on March 81. 


The Wisconsin Federation is much in- 
terested in a movement to preserve and 
restore the old landmarks in the State, 
At the request of the club women, Mr. 
Reuben G. Thwaites of the State Histori- 
cal Society has formulated some sugges- 
tions for the helpful work of the club 
women, a few of which are: The location, 
description, and preservation of Indian 
mounds; the location and history of first 





buildings in a community,—trading posts, 
fortifications, first dwellings, schoolhouses, 
churches, etc., — obtaining photographs 
whenever possible; the careful preserva- 
tion of local records, and a study of the 
nomenclature of towns, streets, and nat- 
ural points of interest. 





The Wyoming State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs was formed at Cheyenne, 
on Jan. 20. Mrs. Harriet L. Sheik, of 
Wheatland, is president, and Mrs. Winni- 
fred Woods, of Cheyenne, corresponding 
secretary. F. M. A. 





MASSACHUSETTS SUFFRAGE HEARING. 


(Continued from First Page.) 

Mrs. Watson-Lister read from a Sydney 
paper, formerly strongly opposed to equal 
suffrage, an account of how well the wom- 
en had voted at the recent Federal elec- 
tions. She continued: 


The bill granting women full national 
suffrage went through with scarcely any 
opposition. The extension of suffrage 
throughout Australia has not been an ex- 
periment; it has been based on experi- 
ence, in South and West Australia and 
New Zealand. It would be absolutely im- 
possible to repeal it. Our leading men in 
politics, education, religion and philan- 
thropy are now its strong advocates, be- 
cause they find that women’s power for 
good is increased tenfold when they have 
a vote behind them, 

Mr. Luce, chairman of the committee, 
and Mr. Saunders, asked if there was not 
a property qualification for municipal 
suffrage in Australia. Mrs. Watson-Lis- 
ter answered that in South and West 
Australia there is no property qualifica- 
tion, and in Victoria it is very small— 
only about $5. In Melbourne any woman 
who is a lodger and rents a room can vote 
at municipal elections, even if she has not 
the property qualification of $5. At na- 
tional elections, throughout Australia, 
there is no property qualification. 

Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead said in part: 


MRS. MEAD’S ADDRESS, 


Many housekeepers ask that women 
may have a share of municipal housekeep- 
ing. Women constitute more than seven- 
eighths of our teachers, ouly one-tenth of 
our criminals, and only one third of our 
immigrants. Girls fill our high schools 
in larger numbers than boys. In America, 
municipal governments are our chief fail- 
ure; witness Chicago, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis and many other cities. Massachu- 
setts is not quite so bad, but it is bad 
enough, The treuble comes from the 
low moral tone of politics. Women as 
voters would not bring in the millennium, 
but they would do something to raise the 
moral tone. 

It is said that women do not want it. 
The silent majority cannot fairly be taken 
as opposed, I lately addressed 23 women, 
only three of whom voted for school com- 
mittee. I questioned them, and found 
that only one was really opposed, and not 
one bad any reason to give. Manhood 
suffrage is very recent. In England, up 
to 1866, three men out of four had no 
vote. The suffrage has never been given 
because the majurity of those disfran- 
chised wanted it. The question is, ought 
not women to want it? No class can be 
excluded from responsibility and reach 
mental maturity. There should be no 
class who have privileges without re- 
sponsibilities, provided they are equal to 
those responsibilities. lf you make any 
restrictions, make them such as to debar 
incompetence irrespective of race or sex. 
A man cannot represent a woman unless 
he has an extra vote because of his wife, 
as in Belgium. 


A member of the committee called Mrs. 
Mead’s attention to the fact that the Gov- 
ernor had only proposed to let women 
vote for municipal officers, and asked if 
she did not think the right to vote on the 
license question more important than 
everything else. Mrs. Mead declined to 
discuss anything outside of the Governor's 
recommendation. 

Ex Gov. Long, who was received with 
applause, said: 


HON. JOHN D, LONG'S SPEECH. 


I am very glad to come here and second 
the recommendation of Governor Bates. 
I have never seen occasion to change the 
opinion which I have often expressed, 
officially and personally, that women 
ought to have the right to vote. With me 
it has never been a matter of sentiment, 
but one of pure right. 

The subject of woman suffrage suffers 
from being talked to death. If we could 
leave it to a committee of hard-headed, 
just men who would take it up in a nut 
shell, they could not fail to see it as a 
matter of right. I have never heard or 
seen (and I have read much literature on 
the subject) a suggestion of an argument 
against it. I have heard expressions of 
fear, distrust, alarm, and prejudice from 
people whom we all respect; but I have 
never heard an argument. 

If the right to the ballot is founded on 
property, women should vote, for they 
have property, and are interested in the 
laws for the regulation of property. If it 
is based on intelligence, women should 
have it; for they are as intelligent as men 
—write as well—talk as well (as you have 
just noticed). If it is based on education, 
women should have it. Women are in a 
majority in our high schools, and also as 
teachers. If it is based on business ability, 
women possess it. In all these respects, 
they have never had the opportunities of 
suffrage to develop their powers. If they 
had had it for years, you must consider 
how much they would have gained in 





every range of practical life. In our char- 
ities, women are as much interested as 
men; they write of them intelligently, 
they administer them on countless boards 
and associations. 

Bear in mind what a vote is—merely an 
expression of personal opinion and judg- 
ment, A woman reads the newspapers, 
which are an encyclopedia of information; 
she speaks in public; she comes here and 
helps to make public opinion; she does 
everything, up to casting a vote. For 
years we have said that we will not let her 
do that one ultimate expression of a train- 
ing which is just as good as that of men. 
Why not? The best thing you can do is 
to cut short this hearing and report a bill. 

You can go through many towns like 
that in which I live, where most of the 
houses on the main street are owned by 
widows and other single women, These 
women are taxed at town meeting for 
highways and schools, the tax-gatherer 
comes around and collects their money for 
all town purposes; they talk about these 
matters intelligently in their sewing cir- 
cles and women’s alliances and clubs, but 
they are not allowed to have the slightest 
voice in town meeting. What an absurd- 
ity thatis! Itis ridiculous, The women 
take part in church and other public mat- 
ters, but when it comes to the one thing 
of importance to their pocket-book, they 
cannot vote. They can electioneer and 
lobby, but pot step up squarely to the 
ballut-box. Some time, you knw, all 
this is going to be rectified. When it 
comes, it will come like a flash of light- 
ning. 

I was in Colorado, and saw an election 
there. My daughters and their grand- 
mother voted. I watched them, and as I 
saw the process, the whole argument 
about contamination vanished utterly into 
thin air. The election in that Colorado 
city was as orderly as in Hingham or in 
avy ward of Buston. I have a tender feel- 
ing toward m, own; I should object to 
any infringement on the delicacy of their 
lives; but they were not put to half so 
much notoriety or exposure as they would 
have been in a street car or at a concert, 
or in getting into this room, My daugh- 
ter, who is now working as a physician in 
the New York slums, comes in contact 
with the saddest elements of a great city. 
The exposure to which she was subjected 
at the election in Colorado Springs was 
nothing to the exposure which she faces 
now, and of which | am very proud, 

lt is sometimes said that a woman ought 
not to vote because she cannot fight. 
This is not true; she can. Some women 
lately have shown themselves pretty he- 
roic against invading burglars, while some 
men have run away. A vote has nothing 
to do with fighting. it is the expression of 
an intelligent opinion. Besides, we are 
not going to have much more fighting. 

It is said that women do not want to 
vote. Well, not half the men vote. You 
cannot drum them up to vote even in ex- 
citing elections. Most men do not want 
to vote; but if it is a question of right, it 
would not be just to deprive me of a vote 
because some other men do not want it. 
It has been said that the best way to re- 
peal a bad law is to enforce it. If the ma- 
jority of women really do not want to 
vote, give them full suffrage, and they 
will at once elect men who will repeal it. 

There is no argument against equal suf- 
frage, on the ground either of right or of 
expediency. It takes little or no time. 
The ordinary man does not give three 
hours a year to the exercise of suffrage. 
There is nothing in it to impair the nature 
of women. It has been tried in the elec- 
tion of school committee, and who is con- 
scious of the slightest effect which it has 
had in absorbing the time of women, or 
of unsexing them, or of affecting their 
domestic relations? 

I have long believed that the only thing 
that stands in the way of female suffrage 
is simply the inertia which always stands 
in the way of all progress. 

Limit the suffrage if you think best, 
but, if you do, draw the line against igno- 
rance, or incapacity, or crime, or failure 
to contribute materially or mentally to 
the carrying of the public burdens, but do 
not draw it against intelligence, virtue, 
capacity or property because the possessor 
of those qualifications happens to be of 
one sex rather than of another, There is 
no distinction of sex in those qualities, 
and no distinction of sex in citizenship, 
and whyshould there be distinction uf 
sex in the one act of giving vital expres- 
sion to that citizenship? 

The opposition to woman suffrage is 
represented here and elsewhere by many 
women of high character and purpose, | 
may say that the very ability with which 
they argue their side is perhaps the best 
argument in favor of the right. Why, in 
the name of common sense, should they 
not have the right to express bya vote 
the opinions they so clearly hold and ex- 
press in debate? May I not say another 
thing of them? They are the same wom- 
en who in social life are doing all sorts of 
good deeds and exerting good influence in 
bettering social conditions, in charity, in 
reform, in the schools and every other line 
of life. They are awake to the importance 
of improving all ideals and standards for 
young women. They realize the danger 
of undirected or misdirected leisure. They 
regret the rumors that are now-a-days rife 
of demoralization in fashionable and rich 
society. Is it not possible that something 
might be done to stay any tendency in the 
circles of such society to masculine vices 
by infusing into them an opportunity for 
the exercise of some of the masculine vir- 
tues and useful activities? Would not a 
woman’s club for playing bridge-whist 
find a higher and equally entertaining oc- 
cupation in being put to the personal and 
public responsibility of not only seeing 
that good measures are made the subject 
of legislation, but in actually voting for 
them? There is nothing that demoralizes 
and depraves more than idleness; and 
there is nothing that lifts and enfran- 
chises and enlarges like participation in 
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things that are of vital importance. A 
sbare in the direct responsibility for the 
public welfare and the municipal and 
other laws which affect it isthe best edu- 
cation. 

Miss Bridges, of Framingham, who was 
introduced as a graduate of Smith Col- 
lege and a member of the bar, said in 
part: 

MISS BRIDGES’S ADDRESS. 

It is obvious even to the casual student 
that the legal responsibilities of women 
have increased much within the last few 
years. With their increase in legal rights 
has come an increase of responsibility. 
They are liable now in many respects in 
which they formerly were not; and they 
therefore have an interest in the question 
who shall fill the municipal offices, espe- 
cially in the smaller towns, There are 
more girls than boys in the schools, The 
boys are taken out of school at an early 
age in order to be put into business; the 
girls remain and go on studying. But 
when both come of age, the boys have to 
cast the vote for the girls, and to assume 
all the responsibility of deciding questions 
that involve the interests of both. The 
opposition to equal suffrage is all a matter 
of sentiment and prejudice, Is it not 
time that our sentiment and prejudice 
should coincide with our logic? 

Miss Caroline Cook, who was introduced 
as a Wellesley graduate and a member of 
the bar, said in part: 

MISS CAROLINE COOK'S ADDRESS, 


Iam always ready to explain the rea 
sons for woman suffrage to uncoaverted 
women, but it seems presumptuous to ex 
plain them to practical men. You know 
the value of the ballot; you know that it 
is your power of initiative and your cre 
dentials to your neighbor. We want it 
asa tool,to make our wishes effective, 
It is as much my interest as any man’s to 
have good streets and pure water It is 
often said that State and national politics 
ought to be separated from municipal 
elections; here is a chance to separate 
them, To-day the situation is inconsist- 
ent; you must either put us women back 
a hundred years, or bring your views up 
to the present date, Put yourselves in 
our places, gentlemen. To be put con- 
stantly on the political plane of a Chinese 
laundryman is humiliating and contining. 
You do not represent us, any more than 
you pay our taxes; and it is not necessary 
that you should. 


MR. LATHAM’S ADDRESS. 

Mr. A. W. Latham, who appeared for 
the ‘‘Massachusetts Association Opposed 
to the Further Extension of. Suffrage to 
Women,”’ said it was their deep convic- 
tion that equal suffrage would be ‘‘a bane 
to women and injurious to the State. 
Women vote in Colorado,”’ he said, *tand 
in the last Legislature there was a revolv- 
er on each legislator’s desk.’’ Mr. Latham 
dwelt upon the mock referendum of nine 
years ago. 

MRS. GUILD'’S ADDRESS, 


Mrs, Chas. E. Guild, president of the 
M. A. O. F, E. S. W., read the paper with 
which the *‘Antis’’ every year introduce 
their protest, and said her association had 
10,691 ‘‘members.’’ She then went on to 
assail the N. A. W. S. A., “with which 
the Massachusetts W. S. A. is affiliated.” 
She quoted Mrs. Catt as saying that in the 
future ‘‘women as such will sink out of 
sight,’ aod gave sentences from Mrs. 
Harper and Mrs. Gilman, taken out of 
their connection, to prove that suffragists 
were opposed to the home. She said: 
“No State bordering on a suffrage State 
shows any disposition to try it.’’ 


ADDRESS OF MRS. FOXCROFT. 


Mrs. Frank Foxcroft said she spoke for 
the average woman, Women could not 
fit themselves to vote without neglecting 
their homes. ‘*The things that come up 
in municipal matters are things that men 
know about. A woman does not know 
how to run a boiler factory.’’ She claimed 
that the suffrage movement tended to self- 
ishness and excessive individualism. 
Most women, she said, are perfectly 
contented. 


MRS, GEORGE’S ADDRESS. 


Mrs. A. J. George said that municipal 
suffrage was entirely different in England 
and Australia from what it would be here, 
and claimed that as women had not solved 
the domestic service problem, they could 
not help to solve any municipal problem. 


MRS. THOMPSON'S ADDRESS. 


Mrs. Henry Thompson said it was very 
unfair of ex-Gov. Long to propose to close 
the hearing before their side bad spoken, 
The ballot would be a hindrance to wom- 
en in charitable and civil service reform 
work, 


PROF, SEDGWICK’S ADDRESS. 


Prof. Wm. T. Sedgwick, of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, said that 
he spoke for himself and his wife, and 
that he spoke as a scientific man. ‘The 
fact that afew women want the ballot is 
no reason why they should have it. I do 
not believe women are any better or 
more moral than men. When divorce is 
threatening .us as never before, it is no 
time to make experiments. I speak as a 
physiologist, and I know what I am talk- 
ing about. The strain upon women from 
the publicity of modern life would be 
greatly increased. Women can do better 
service on charitable and public boards 
without a vote, because no one can im- 
pugn their motives. This is a retrograde 
movement, tending to take women away 
from the home and to bring them into 
direct competition with men. Those 
who say women should assert their indi- 
viduality are playing with dangerous 
tools."’ Professor Sedgwick dwelt upon 


the division of labor, and reiterated that 
the equal rights movement was “a down. 





grade movement,”’ by ‘‘a mere bandful of 
women.” He said, in conclusion: ‘Let 
us not work evolution backward.” 


Mrs, Egbert Smyth of Andover, Mrs. 
Arthur C. Gilman of Cambridge, and Miss 
Sarah E. Hunt of Salem made brief 
speeches, and a number of women from 
different towns said they represented 
**branches,’’ and protested. A lady from 
Dorchester said: “The women school 
voters tried to improve the schools, but 
failed,”’ and quoted Miss McCracken on 
Colorado, 


MR. SAUNDERS'S ADDRESS. 


Mr. C. R. Saunders said he came at the 
request of his mother, bis sisters, and the 
officers of the M. A. O. F. E.S. W. For 
four years, as chairman of the Committee 
on Election Laws, he had listened to these 
petitioners, and he had not been con- 
vinced. Woman suffrage bad worked 
badly out West. 
per cent, of the registered women of Mas- 
sachusetts voted for school officers than 
now. Mr. Saunders emphasized the mili- 
tary argument. ‘Why is it that you and 
I havea right to vote, and these ladies, 
equally intelligent, have not? Because 
from 18 to 45 we are liable to serve in 
war. The right to make laws should not 
be separated from the power to enforce 
them. ‘Three years ago there was a reign 
of terror in St. Louis. Did the women 
call‘on Miss Acton and Miss Blackwell to 
protect them? No, they called upon the 
poor, despised males; and they armed 
themselves with Winchester rifles and pa- 
trolled the streets till order was restored.”’ 


Miss Blackwell replied for the petition- 
ers. She said in part: 


MISS BLACKWELL’S ADDRESS. 


There is not a man in this room who be- 
lieves that the right to make laws should 
not be separated from the power to en- 
force them. Men are liable to military 
service at 18, but they cannot vote; they 
cease to be liable at 45, but they continue 
tv vote. In Massachusetts thousands of 
abie-bodied men are excluded from suf- 
trage because they cannot read and write, 
and tens of taousands who are pot able- 
bodied are freely admitted to the ballot- 
box. There is no certainty at any elec- 
tion that the majority of legal voters rep- 
resents the majority of possible fighters, 
Where women vote, the laws are as well 
enforced as in the adjoining States. 

Women are said tu be unfit to vote be- 
cause they have not solved the domestic 
service question. But the strikes on all 
sides show that men as well as women 
have difficulties with their help. It bas 
been said that States bordering on suf- 
frage States do not adopt the reform. 
Wyoming was the first to adopt it, and all 
the other suffrage States lie directly 
around Wyoming, one adjoining another. 
When South Dakota, by a very close vote, 
defeated a suffrage amendment, the coun- 
ty bordering on Wyoming gave a majority 
for it. 

The value of the home has been empha- 
sized, Suffragists believe in it. Wyo 
ming, where women have voted for 35 
years, has the smallest proportion of un- 
married women of any State in the Union. 
Prof. Sedgwick has spoken of divorce. As 
a “scientific man,’’ he should have based 
his argument on facts During the first 
twenty years after equal suffrage was 
granted in Wyoming, divorce in the 
United States at large increased nearly 
three times as fast as the population; in 
Wyoming, only about half as fast as the 
population. Prof, Sedgwick says the ten- 
dency of the times is to division of labor. 
But the casting of a ballot is not labor, 
and the tendency of the times is certainly 
not to restrict the suffrage to a smaller 
and smaller class. 

It is said that last year there were 
Winchesters on the desks of the Colorado 
legislators; but they were not used. The 
only lady member of the Legislature car- 
ried no Winchester, and was treated with 
great courtesy by both sides. The Sev- 
enth Legislative Assembly of Colorado, 
before women voted, was called ‘*The 
Bloody Seventh,’’ because there was so 
much shooting and killing. U.S. Repre- 
sentative Shafroth of Colorado says that 
before equal suffrage, conflicts were fre- 
quent, but now they are rare. 

Mr. Saunders says a larger percentage 
of the registered women voted in 1882 
than now. In those days women were 
forced to register afresh every year. No 
woman’s name was on the register unless 
she had placed it there that same year. 
Now the law has been changed, and wom. 
en’s names, like men’s, when once placed 
on the register, remain there without re- 
newal. To-day when you find a town 
with a large registration of women but 
a@ smallvote, it generally means that 
at some time, perhaps ten years ago, there 
was an emergency in the schools, and a 
large number of women registered and 
voted. The emergency passed, and the 
women ceased to vote. The number of 
women voting in Massachusetts is much 
larger now than in 1882, though the pro- 
portion to registration is smaller. 

These ladies who have to-day protested 
against suffrage on the ground that the 
right to vote implies the duty, do not 
really believe it. The proof is that they 
do not vote for school committee. Mrs. 
Egbert Smyth has just told you that she 
represents more than 200 women in An- 
dover who protest against the burden and 
obligation of the ballot. She added that 
not one woman in Andover votes for 
school officers. This is generally the case 
with the Antis; and it cuts the ground 
completely from under their feet when 
they say that we wish to force upon them 
a burdensome obligation. 

The Anti-Suffrage Association claims a 
large number of ‘‘members.’’ The so- 
called members pay no membership fee, 
they merely sign an anti-suffrage docu- 
ment; nor do they renew their member- 
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ship from year to year. On the referen- 
dum, 22,204 women in Massachusetts ex- 
pressed themselves in favor of suffrage in 
one day. In eight years, the Antis have 
been able to collect the signatures of less 
than half that number who say they are 
opposed. We, too, have tried collecting 
signatures, and in a little more than a 
year we got about as many as the Antis 
gotin eight. They claim 10,961; we in a 
fraction of the time have secured 12,194, 
representing 243 cities and towns. Most 
women are indifferent, but of those who 
take any lively interest in the question 
eitber way, the great majority are in 
favor. This bas been proved wherever 
it has been brought to a test. 

A standing vote of the women in favor 
was then called for. Though the request 
was not clearly heard, a large number 
rose. Those opposed were then asked to 
rise; but, as usual, their counsel objected 
to letting them show the fewness of their 
numbers. The unscrupulousness of some 
of the opponents is illustrated by the fact 
that press despatches were sent out to 
many papers declaring that, of the women 
at the hearing, a dozen supported Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, and about 500 support 
the opposition! Everyone present, 
suffragist or “Anti,’’ knows that this was 
a monstrous falsehood. A vote has been 
taken at these hearings year after year, 
and has never failed to be in favor of 
equal rights. 

The hearing was lively and entertain- 
ing. We have heard of five women who 
went there opposed or ‘ton the fence,”’ 
and came away converted. 
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More than a million persons in New 
York last year attended the more than 
five thousand free lectures given by the 
city. 





FORM OF BEQUEST. 
There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST, 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JouRNAL, published in 
Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of——dollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principaland 
interest, at their discretion, to the support 
and improvementof the paper, and the pro- 
motion of the principles which it advocates. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director. 


Second Session 


BEGINS FEB. 4. 


Huntington Ave, & Gainsboro St. 











BOSTON. 
’ . . 
100 Califonia Views, 10 Cents, 
All different, nice for albums, decoration, in- 


struction. 


E. H. RYDALL, 
444 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 








Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625. 
‘The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America, 
HOURS FOR BATHERS: 


LADIES—From 9 A. M. to1 P. M. 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M. 
to 6.30 P. M. 


GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.80 P. M. 


Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with sath, $2. 


t@ Cut this advertisement out for 
reference. 














WESTOVER & FOSS 


Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 


and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 
A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 





The 36th Annual Convention 


OF THE 


National American Woman Suffrage Assoc’n 


WILL BE HELI IN 


Washington, D. C., National Rifles’ Armory Hall, 


February 11 to 17 inclusive, 1904. 





The American people were the first to formulate those fundamental principles of 
self-government upon which has been based the movement toward universal suffrage 
during the last century. However, by a curious inconsistency, we must turn for the 
broadest application of these immortal principles to a dependency of the government 
which denied by force of arms the truth expressed in the American maxim, ‘‘Govern- 
ments derive their just powers from the consent of the governed.” While the year 
chronicles no decisive victories conferring the ballot upon the women of the United 
States, we may turn to Australia with rejoicing and congratulation upon the contin- 
ued extension of suffrage to women. The last State to take such action is Tasmania, 
where women enjoy every voting privilege possessed by men. Two States alone 
require parliamentary action to cémplete the establishment of woman suffrage 
throughout Australia. 

In our own country, the advocates of our cause know no discouragement or dis- 
appointment, The seed planted by the pioneers of the woman’s rights’ movement is 
continuously bearing fruit in the educational, industria], and social opportunities for 
the women of to-day; these in turn presage the full harvest—political enfranchise- 
ment. Under the stimulus of an educated intelligence and awakened self-respect, 
women daily grow more unwilling that their opinions in government, the fundamental 
source of civilization, should continue to be uncounted, with those of the defective 
and criminal classes of men. 

In the industrial world, organized labor is recognizing in the underpaid services 
of women an enemy to economic prosperity, and is making common cause with 
woman’s demand for the ballot with which to protect her right to life, liberty, and 
pursuit of happiness, avowed to be inalienably hers by the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, Time, agitation, education, and organization cannot fail to ripen these many 
influences into a general belief in true democratic government of the people, without 
distinctions in regard to sex. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all men and women believing in the American 
principle cf ‘‘equal rights to all and special privileges to none,’’ and an equally cor- 
dial invitation is extended to those who do not regard the ballot in the hands of 
women as a necessary adjunct of advancing civilization, to meet with us in convention 
assembled, in the interests of justice, liberty, and truth. 

Susan B, AntTHony, Honorary Presdent. 
CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, President. 

Rev. ANNA H. SHAw, Vice-President. 

KATE M. Gorpon, Corresponding Secretary. 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, Recording Secretary. 
HARRIET TAYLOR Upton, Treasurer. 

LAURA CLAY, First Auditor. 

MARY J. COGGESHALL, Seeond Auditor. 


The Shoreham will be the Hotel Headquarters during the Convention. Special 
rates are given to delegates and friends in attendance: 
Singie room, 1 person, European plan, $3.00 per day. 
° “ 2 persons, “ si ees 
ad “ 1 person, American ‘ 400 “ * gach, 
Ld Pa) 2 persons, “ “ee . 8.50 “ “ “ 
For those who desire less expensive accommodations, the following are recom- 
mended: 
The Oxford. 2 persons in a room, $2.00 per day each. 


1 person in a room, $2.50 per day. 
A special rate of $1.50 per day will be given where there are more 
than two in a room. 


The Fredonia. Single room, one person, $2.00 per day. 


Double room, two persons, $1.50 per day each. 


The Elsmere. $10.50, $12.50 and $14.00 per week, American plan. 


Desirable rooms may be had as follows: 
1209 12th St. Two rooms on second floor, with private bath, two persons in a 
room, $1.00 per day each person. 


1221 12th St. Two rooms on third floor, two persons it a room, 75 cents each 


person. 


1011 M St. Back parlor, $2.00 per day for the room. 


For the three last named places, board (breakfast and six o’clock 
dinner) can be obtained at 12th and M Sts. for 75 cents per day. 
7O2 19th St., N. W. 


616 G St., N. W. Two persons in a room, $1.00 per day each. 

$13 K St., N. W. Lodging and breakfast, $1.00; dinner 35 cents. 
142 A St., N. E. Room 50 cents; board can be obtained at 128 A. St. 
1457 14th St., N. W. Rooms 50 cents; meais 25 cents. 


Two inaroom, $1.00 per day each, 


RAILROAD RATES, 

A reduction of a fare and one-third, on the certificate plan, has been granted by 
all of the Passenger Associations, for those attending the meeting of the National 
American Womao Suffrage Association, Washington, D. C., Feb. 11 to 17. 

This year a new rule of the Passenger Associations goes into effect, and each per- 
son will pay twenty-five cents when certificate is validated, as indicated in paragraph 
8. The trate will therefore be one fare and a third, plus twenty-five cents. 

The following directions are submitted for your guidance: 

1. Tickets at full fare for the going journey may be secured within three days 
(exclusive of Sunday) prior to and during the first three days of the meeting. The 
advertised dates of the meeting are from Feb. 11 to 17, consequently you can obtain 
your ticket not earlier than Feb. 8 nor later than Feb. 13. Be sure that, when pur- 
chasing your ticket, you request a certificate. Do not make the mistake of asking for a 
receipt. 

2. Certificates are not kept at all stations. If you inquire at your station, you 
will find out whether certificates and through tickets can be obtained to place of 
meeting. If not, the agent will inform you at what station they can be obtained. 
You can purchase a local ticket thence, and there take up a certificate and through 
ticket. 

8. It has been arranged that the special agent of the Trunk Line Association will 
be in attendance to validate certificates on Feb. 15 and 16. A fee of 25 cents will be 
collected for each certificate validated. If you arrive at the meeting and leave for 
home again prior to the special agent’s arrival, or if you arrive at the meeting later 
than Feb. 16, after the special agent has left, you cannot have your certificate validat- 
ed, and consequently you will not get the benefit of the reduction on the home jour- 
ney. No refund of fare will be made on account of failure to have certificates validated. 

4. The certificates are not transferable, and the signature affixed at the starting 
point, compared with the signature to the receipt, will enable the ticket agent to 
detect and frustrate any attempted transfer of the privilege. A transfer or,misuse of 
certificates authorized under this rule will forfeit all privileges granted. 

5. Of course the reduced rate is granted upon the supposition that one hundred 
persons holding certificates will be in attendance upon the Convention; but, as the 
National American Woman Suffrage Association has always had the required number, 
there will probably be no embarrassment on that account. 

For further information, please write to 

Marky G. Hay, Railroad Secretary. 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York,City. 
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THE HOUSE AND THE ROAD. 


BY JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY. 


‘ 





The litle Road says Go, 
The little House says Stay; 
And O, it’s bonny here at home, 
But I must go away. 


The little Road, like me, 
Would seek and turn and know; 
And forth I must, to learn the things 
The little Road would show! 


And go I must, my dears, 
And journey while I may, 

Though neart be sore for the little House 
That had no word but Stay. 


Maybe, no other way 
Your child conld ever know 
Why a little House would have you stay, 
When a little Road says Go 
—Singing Leaves 





—_—— 


RELIANCE. 
BY HENRY VAN DYKE. 
Not to the swift, the race; 
Not to the strong, the fight; 
Not to the righteous, } erfect grace; 
Not to the wise, the light. 


But often faltering feet 
Come surest to the goal; 

And they who walk in darkness meet 
The sunrise of the soul. 


A thousand times by night 
The Syrian hosts have died ; 

A thousand times the vanquished right 
Hath risen glorified. 


The truth the wise men sought 
Was spoken by a child; 

The alabaster box was brought 
In trembling bands defiled. 


Not from my torch the gleam, 
But from the stars above; 
Not from my heart life's crystal stream, 
But from the depths of love. 
— Atlantic. 





——_ ? a 


A FEBRUARY NOON. 





BY C. D. W. 
’Tis a winter noon 
And warm in the sun,— 
But over the blue of the sky 
A pale ethereal film is spun, 
That weaveth by and by 
The snow’s soft mantle, pure and white, 
To enfold the grasses gray and dun, 
Where the shivering ranks of the flower- 
stalks, 
And boxwood borders adown the walks, 
Will nestle warm through the winter night— 
For thestorm, when it comes, will come with 
might. 
It is the full of the moon. 


The winds are silent, becalmed and still,— 

Yet the icy breath of the air is chill, 

Away from the warmth of this sheltered 
place ; 

And yon, where the evergreens interlace 

Their branches, a little frost-bound lake,— 

In adip in the lawn which the storm-tloods 
make,— 

Like a mirror of silver reflects the face 

Of the tranguil heaven serene and high. 


Never a sound of life comes here, 

In the Sabbath hush of the noouday hour,— 
Only a far-away chanticleer 

Sounds a jubilant summerlike note to break 
The spellbound quiet that lingers nigh. 

But it is not summer for all his cheer, 

’Tis only the threshold of the year — 

The se:ond month of the New Year’s birth 
There is neither tud nor leaf nor flower, 
Nor warble of bird-song that sweetly trills, 
Nor piping of gauze-winged insect’s mirth,— 
For the frozen slumber of winter stills 

The bounding pulses of earth. 





———__»oa— 


Dr. Mary’s Engagement 


_—— 


When Mary Clairmont’s engagement 
was proclaimed, there was much surprise. 

People generally are surprised at en- 
gagements. There is always some reason 
why tbings should have been adjusted 
otherwise—why John should have married 
Joan and Peter should prefer Betsey. 
Nobody was ever yet married to suit 
everybody. But in Mary Clairmont’s case 
it did really seem as if the course of true 
love had interfered seriously with the 
current of common sense, 

Miss Clairmont was only one and twen- 
ty, tall, imperial, with dewy black eyes, 
a skin as fresh as damask roses, and dark 
brown hair, coiled in shining bands at the 
back of her head. Moreover, Miss Clair- 
mont had just graduated from Medfield 
Medical University. 

“And only to think of it,’ said Aunt 
Jo, “that she must needs go and ruin all 
her prospects by getting engaged to Harry 
Marlow, down in New York!” 

“It does seem strange, Aunt Jo, when I 
sit down and think of it,’’ said Doctor 
Mary, laughing and blushing. ‘*Six months 
ago my profession was all the world to 
me. I neither wished nor cared for any- 
thing outside it. And now—” 

“Humph!” said Aunt Jo, ‘Any brain- 
less idiot can get married, but you were 
“made for something higher, Mary.’’ 

Mary's dew-bright eyes sparkled. 

“Higher, Aunt Jo?” said she ‘There 


you are mistaken. There is o> higher or 





more dignified lot in life than that of the 
true wife of a noble husband.” 

‘A noble husband!”’ said Aunt Jo. “As 
if every poor fool who was dazzled by the 
glitter of a wedding ring didn’t say the 
same thing! You’ve disappointed me, 
Mary Clairmont, and I’m ashamed of 
you,”’ 

Mary smiled. 

‘Dear Aunt Jo,’’ said she, “I shall not 
let my sword and shield rust, believe me. 
Harry has only his own talents to advance 
him in the world, and it will be a year at 
least before we shall be ready to marry. 
In the meantime I shall accept the post of 
visiting physician to the Aldenbury alms- 
houses, just the same as if there were 
no engagement.’’ 

“I wish to goodness there wasn’t,”’ said 
Aunt Joe. “I tell you what, Mary, I don’t 
fancy that smiling, smooth-tongued young 
man of yours, and I never shall.”’ 

Still Doctor Mary Clairmont kept her 
tem per. 

‘lam sorry, Aunt Jo,’’ she said pleas- 
antly. ‘But I hope that you will change 
your mind.” 

“T used to keep a thread and needle 
store when I was a young woman,” re- 
marked Aunt Jo, dryly, ‘and I always 
could tell the ring of a counterfeit half 
dollar when a customer laid it on the 
counter. I could then, and I can now— 
and I tell you what, Mary, there’s base 
metal about Harry Marlow!’’ 

Doctor Mary bit her lip. ‘‘We will not 
discuss the subject further, Aunt Jo,” 
she said, with quiet dignity, and the old 
lady said no more. 

‘‘Aunt Jo is wrong!’’ persisted the pret- 
ty young M. D. to herself. 

‘‘Mary is making a fool of herself!’’ 
thought Aunt Jo. 

Aldenbury was a pretty manufacturing 
village, with a main street, shaded by 
umbrageous maples, a ‘west end’’ where 
people who had made their fortunes lived 
comfortably in roomy old houses, sur- 
rounded by velvet lawns and terraced 
gardens; and an ‘‘east end,’’ where peo- 
ple fought desperately, and not always 
successfully, to keep soul and body to- 
gether. 

A little way out of the village the alms- 
houses, built and endowed by a smuggling 
sea captain, whose conscience had pricked 
him during his latter days, raised their 
gray stone gables to the sky, and made a 
picturesque background to the landscape. 

Doctor Mary Clairmont made something 
of a sensation at Aldenbury. Up to this 
time all the resident M. D.’s had been 
snuffy old gentlemen with wigs, or pert 
young ones with eyeglasses. And the 
poor old people at the almshouse grew to 
love Dr. Mary, and listen with eager ears 
for the sound of her carriage wheels over 
the blue gravel drive, 

A beautiful young lady who wrote pre- 
scriptions and compounded pills and po- 
tions was a novelty in the town, and by 
no means a disagreeable one. People 
rather liked the idea, once they had con- 
vinced themselves that the lady doctor 
thoroughly understood herself and her 
patients. 

It was a brilliant December day when 
the young physician stood in the recep- 
tion room, drawing on her fur gloves pre- 
vious to entering her neat phaeton again, 
while she reiterated to the white-capped 
maid directions respecting Ann Mudgett’s 
rheumatism, when the matron hurried in. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, Doctor Clair- 
mont,” said she; ‘‘but I clean forgot the 
bnew old woman.”’ 

‘*The new old woman?” repeated Doctor 
Mary, with a smile, 

“That is,’”’ explained Mrs. Cunningham, 
“she only came last night—a quiet old 
soul, half blind, and quite bad with the 
asthma. Perhaps you had better just see 
her before you go. She brought a card of 
admission from Doctor Morton, the New 
York clergyman; he is one of our direc- 
tors, you know. And slife seems a decent 
body enough.”’ 

Doctor Mary went into the little brick- 
paved room, with its white pallet-bed, 
cushioned rocking-chair, and  neatly- 
draped casement, where sat a poor little 
shrivelled-up woman wrapped in a faded 
shawl. She looked up timidly from un- 
der the borders of her cap as Doctor Mary 
came in. 

‘I’m a poor body, miss,”’ said she, ‘‘and 
I’m sensible I’m making a deal of trouble. 
But the Lord don’t always take us, miss, 
when we'd like t) go.”’ 

“This is the doctor,’’ said Mrs, Cun- 
ningham., 

The little woman would have risen up 
to make a feeble courtesy, but Doctor 
Mary motioned her to keep her seat. 

‘*‘What is your name?”’ said she, pleas- 
antly. 

‘Louise Marlow, miss.”’ 

‘‘Marlow? That is an unusual name, 
isn’t it?’? said Mary Clairmont, coloring in 
spite of herself. 

“We're English, miss,’’ said the old wo- 
man, struggling bravely with her asthma. 
“There ain’t many of us in this country. 
I’ve a son, miss, in the law business, as 
any mother might be proud of.” 





“A son!’ echoed Mrs. Cunningham; ! servable in that hotel are known to be | timate of the moral worth of the average 


“and you in tue almshouse!”’ 

“Not that it’s his fault, ma’am,”’ the 
old creature made haste to explain, ‘My 
son is to be married to a fine young lady, 
and of course be can’t expect to burden 
himself with a helpless old woman like 
me. He says I’m to write and let him 
know how I get along, and if I’m sick or 
anything, he will try to see me, I sewed 
carpets until the asthma got hold of me, 
and supported myself comfortably. But 
of course I couldn’t Jay up anything for 
a rainy day—wbo could? And Henry 
couldn’t help me, for he was getting ready 
to be married, poor lad! So I weut to 

octor Morton and asked him if he knew 
of any decent place where an old woman 
like me could end her days in peace; and 
he gave me a card to come here, and some 
money to pay my travelling expenses,— 
God bless him!—and here I am.”’ 

Mary Clairmont had listened quietly, 
but the color had varied in her cheeks 
more than once, 

“Ig your son’s name Harry Marlow?” 
she said, slowly and thoughtfully. 

‘Yes, miss, at your service,’’ said the 
old woman, with a duck of her white- 
capped head, which was meant to do duty 
in place of the impossible courtesy. 

‘Is he like this?’’ said Doctor Mary, 
taking a photograph from her pocket. 

The old woman, with trembling hands, 
fitted on her iron bowed spectacles, looked 
at the picture, and uttered a little cry of 
recognition, 

“Sure, miss, it’s his own self!’’ she cried. 
**You’re acquainted with him, then?’’ 

*Somewhat,’’ said Doctor Mary, com- 
posedly, as she returned the photograph 
to its place. ‘‘And now I will leave you 
something to relieve this difficulty in 
breathing.”’ 

But the old woman eyed her wistfully. 

‘*Perhaps you know the young lady my 
son is to marry?” 

**Yes,’’ said Doctor Mary, writing some- 
thing in her prescription book; **I have 
seen her,”’ 

‘*Perhaps, miss,’’ faltered the old wo- 
man, ‘‘you would give her my humble 
duty, and tell her I would just like to 
look at her for once and see what she is 
like, There’s no fear of my troubling her, 
miss, for I mean to end my days here. 
But I would like to see her just once. 
And if it wouldn’t be too much, miss, 
would you please write to my son, and 
tell him where [ am, for I’m no scholar, 
myself, and I’m his mother, after all.”’ 

“IT will write to him,’’ said Doctor 
Mary, quietly; and so she went away. 

“*T never saw a lady doctor afore,”’ said 
old Mrs. Marlow, with a long sigh; ‘but 
she’s a pretty creature, and it seems good 
to have her around. I hope she'll come 
again soon.’’ 

“You may be sure of that,’’ said the 
matron, brusquely. ‘Doctor Clairmont 
ain’t one to neglect people because they 
are poor.”’ 

That evening, Aunt Jo, frying crullers 
over the kitchen fire, was surprised by a 
visit from her niece, who came in all 
wrapped in furs, with her cheeks crim- 
soned with the frosty winter air. 

“Bless me! this ain’t never you?” said 
Aunt Jo, peering over the rims of her 
spectacles, 

“I drove over to see you, Aunt Jo,”’ 
said Mary, ‘‘to tell you that you were 
right. The metal was counterfeit.’’ 

“Eh?’? said Aunt Jo, mechanically 
ladling out the brown, curly crullers, 
although she did not look at what she 
was doing. 

“*T have written to Harry Marlow, can- 
celling our engagement,’’ said Doctor 
Mary, calmly, albeit her voice faltered a 
little. ‘The man who will heartlessly let 
his old mother go into an almshouse, 
sooner than take the trouble to maintain 
her, can be no fit husband for any wo- 
man!’’ 

And then she sat down by the fire and 
told Aunt Jo everything; for crabbed, 
crusty old Aunt Jo had been like a moth- 
er to her, and the girl’s heart was full to 
overflowing. 

When she had ceased speaking, Aunt 
Jo nodded her head. 

**You have done well,” said she. 

Old Mrs. Marlow died that winter, in 
Aldenbury almshouse, with her head on 
Doctor Mary Clairmont’s arm, and never 
knew that her garrulous confessions bad 
deprived her son of his promised wife. 


-_><--- 


WOMEN IN BUSINESS. 

Mrs. Hayter Reed of Quebec has just 
secured an interesting and lucrative com- 
mission from the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company. It is to select the interior 
decorations and furnishings for the com- 
pany’s hotel at Vancouver, B. C. Mrs. 
Reed is a daughter of the late Judge Ar- 
mour of the Supreme Court of Canada, 
who died in London after going there to 
serve as one of the Alaska boundary tri- 
bunal. Since her husband, Major Hayter 
Reed, has been comptroller of the Chateau 
Frontenac in Quebec, the artistic taste and 
touch of home comfort everywhere ob- 








due to her efforts. Mrs. Reed will be oc- | 
cupied for about two years in executing 
her commission, and will receive $10,0v0 
and her expenses. 

A company wholly in charge of women | 
was incorporated recently at Yalesville, | 
Conn., and will be known as the C. A. | 
Yale Manufacturing Company. All the 
capital stock, amounting to $50,000, is 
owned by Mrs. Cecelia A. Yale of Meriden | 
and her two daughters. Mrs. Yale is 
president and treasurer, and Miss Cece- 
lia M. Yale secretary, and they, with Miss 
Ethel L. Yale, make up the board of 
directors. They employ 100 skilled me- 
chanics, 


satin 


ROOSEVELT CARED FOR THE MOTHERS. 
—_— | 

Here is a new story of the President, 
told by Jacob A. Riis in his **Theodore 
Roosevelt, the Citizen,’ now running se- 
rially in the Outlook: 

There was news of fighting every day, 
but only the names of the killed or 
wounded officers came by cable. There 
was a War Department order against send- 
ing those of the privates who fell, or who 
died of cholera; and it resulted that when, 
say, Company H. of the Fifteenth Regi- 
ment had been in battle, every mother 
who had a boy serving in that command 
went shivering with fear for six long | 
weeks before the mails brought word | 
whether her boy was among the “thirteen 
private soldiers’’ who fell, or not. I had | 
been asked to put the case to the Presi- 
dent, and get him to cut tbe red tape, if | 
possible. I found a tableful of soldiers | 


and statesmen at lunch, and I saw that it | 





| would be hard to get the President's ear 


long enough, | 

But, as luck would have it, I was put | 
beside General Young, a fine old warrior, | 
whom I had met before, and I told him of 
what was on my heart. He knew of no 
such order when be was in the Philip 
pines, and we got into quite a little argu- 
ment about it, which I purposely dragged 
out till there was a lull in the talk at the 
President’s end of the table, and I saw 
him looking my way. I asked him if he 
knew of the order. 

‘What order?’’ said he; and I told him 
—told him of the mothers fretting for the 
boys all over the land. He looked up 
quickly at Adjutant-General Corbin, who | 
sat right opposite. It was what I wanted. 
He knew. 

“General,’’ said Mr, 
there such an order?”’ 

‘*Yes, Mr. President,” said he, ‘‘there 
.* 

‘Why?’ President Roosevelt wastes 
few words when in earnest about any- 
thing. 

General Corbin explained that it was a 
measure of economy. The telegraph tolls 
were heavy. An officer had a code word, 
just one, to pay fur, whereas to send the 
whole name and place of a private soldier | 
under the Pacific Ocean might easily cost, 
perhaps, twenty-five dollars. The Presi- 
dent heard him out. 

“Corbin,’’ he said, ‘can you telegraph 
from here to the Philippines?” 

The General thought he might wait till 
he got to Washington; he was going inan 
hour. 

‘*No,”’ said the President; ‘no, we will 
not wait. Send the order to have the 
names telegraphed, now. Those mothers 
gave the bost they had to their country. 
We will not have them breaking their 
hearts for twenty-five dollars, or for fifty. | 
Save the money somewhere else.”’ | 


Roosevelt, ‘‘is 
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“SUGAR FOR MR. TIBBETTS.” 


LittLE Compton, R. I., Jan. 8, 1904. 


‘Editors Woman's Journal: 


I am a member of Little Compton (R. L.) | 
Grange, and lately read an article on wo- 
man suffrage by C. F. Tibbetts in the | 
Grange Homes. ‘There is much false rea- 
soning in this article, but we will discuss, | 
at present, one point only. Among other 
remarks unfavorable to woman suflrage, 
Mr. Tibbetts said: 

Woman in political life is like a lump of 
sugar in a cup of tea; the tea may be 
sweeter and somewhat improved, but 
what becomes of the sugar? That has 
disappeared. 

By this last remark, Mr. Tibbetts hints 
that in his mind disappearance is equiva- 
lent to annihilation. We will tell Mr. 
Tibbetts what becomes of thesugar. The 
sugar still remains sugar, with all its in- 
herent sweetness; nevertheless, sugar in 
solution; for, if not in solution, how can 
it sweeten the tea? But note, please, that 
never, under any circumstances, does su- 
gar become tea. 

Physicians tell us that sugar is a neces- 
sary element in the upbuilding of the hu- | 
ma body, while tea is waste material, and 
is in many cases hurtful. If we apply 
the facts concerning the relative value of 
tea and sugar to the human body, figura- 
tively, to the relative moral value of the 
average man and woman, respectively, to 
the government, we do not get a high es- 





' 


| this matter. 


male voter as an upbuilder of the body 
politic. 

Mr. Tibbetts was unfortunate in his se- 
lection of a simile, and now that he has 
learned ‘‘what becomes of the sugar,’’ we 
hope by the time that he has more to say 
on the subject, he will also have learned 
how to apply the moral. 

Let us add, in conclusion, that we hope 
it will soon be the fashion at all political 
tea-parties to use plenty of sugar in the 
lump. CLARA A. WILBUR. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., JAN. 19, 1904. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

A woman died a short time ago in this 
city whose life had been one of great help 
to the class that until very recently was 
considered as not worthy of help—the 
fallen women, 

This woman was Capt. Nellie Truelove 
—a very significant and appropriate name. 
She had been here five years in charge of 
the Salvation Army Rescue Home in East 
Los Angeles, aud had previously been in 
charge of the same work in London, Ed- 
inburgh, New York, Cleveland, and Chi- 
cago. Because this is considered such an 
important place for such work, she was 
sent here. 

She has rescued and cared for hundreds 
of girls in Los Angeles, and had forty- 
three women and children in the Home at 
the time of her death. The doors of the 
Home were all thrown open, and these 
girls sat in one room by themselves at the 
time of her funeral, and sobbed and cried 
for the mother-heart they had lost. She 
kept a careful record of all whom she had 
cared for, and 80 per cent. are known to 
have married, gone to their parents, or to 
be in honorable occupations. 

She raised money to maintain the 
Home and to pay $8,(00 for the property. 
When she died she was raising $6,000 to 
build an addition, and friends propose to 
do this as a memorial to her. Mr. and 
Mrs. J. S. Slauson, prominent people 
here, are greatly interested in the work, 
and have been her warm friends and kind 
helpers. 

The Times, the leading paper here, de- 
voted its leading editorial of half a col- 
umn to her life and work, besides giving 
a separate account of the good deeds she 
had done. It also gave a long account of 
her funeral. Services were held in the 
Home, then in the Army headquarters, 
and so many were in the procession that 
it nearly blocked traffic as it passed along 
the streets. When it arrived, the hall was 
at once filled to overflowing, and hundreds 
stood in the street. About a dozen of the 
girls and many others knelt around the 
coffin and pledged themselves to lead a 
Christian life. It took nearly an hour for 
the people to pass in and out to view the 
remains, and when the procession formed 
again, traffic was completely suspended, 
and the entire forces of the stores came 
out and stood in the doorways to do her 
honor. The procession was headed by 
eight police officers, as Staff Captain Nel- 
lie Truelove was a regularly commissioned 
police officer. 

This was not simply the funeral of a 
woman; it was a recognition of a work 
broad and deep and Christlike, for a class 
that has been trampled underfoot long 
enough. 

Another line of purity work has been 
going on in Los Angeles that has attract- 
ed the attention of people all over the 
United States; that is, the closing of the 
“cribs.’’ These are small, narrow rooms, 
each with a window and door formerly 
opening on the street, but later some of 
them enclosed by a high board fence. In 
these, women from all parts of the coun- 
try plied their evil trade until it had be- 
come a notorious feature of the city. For 
months there has been work going on to 
close them, led by Rev. Willey J. Phillips, 
editor of the California Voice, and Rev. 
Sydney Kendall, who bas worked in other 
cities of this country and Canada. At the 
right time, bands of women went down 
and prayed with the women, led by Mrs. 
Hester T. Griffith, president of the City 
Federation of W. C. T. U.’s, Mrs. Phil- 
lips, and Mrs. Colonel Sobieski. The 
cribs are now closed. Every decent per- 
son ought to thank God. One man is 
building second stories on his houses and 
trying to reinstate the women, but ar- 
rangements are being made to attend to 
these cases, and also to the parlor houses 
that have started up in greater number 
than ever since the cribs were closed. 
The Ministerial Union, City and County 
Committee of Prohibitionists, and the W. 
C. T. U. have all thrown their influence in 
favor of the crusade, and given many 
workers to it. 

No one can afford to be indifferent to 
Girls are here from all over 
the United States and from all countries 
of the world. A band of procurers, with 
twelve girls brought from France and 
headed for this city, have just been ar- 
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rested in Vancouver, B. C. Two procur- 
ers are now in jail here for bringing a girl 
from France for immoral purposes, luring 
her here on pretence of good work and 
high wages. It is a test case, and is caus- 
ing great interest among the foreign pro- 
curers all over the world, as well as 
among the purity workers. San Diego 
and San Bernardino have taken up the 
anti-crib crusade. 

Mrs. Ruth Brown Thompson, eldest 
daughter of John Brown of Harper's 
Ferry, died a few days ago at her home in 
Pasadena. I well remember calling on 
her several years ago, and her pleased and 
pleasant face when I[ told her of seeing 
the relics in the Kansas Historical Rooms 
at Topeka, and she related a number of 
incidents new to me. She was 75 years 
old, and leaves four children, one a teach- 
er in the public schools of Pasadena. Her 
school sent a basket of violets, and the 
Afro-American League sent a beautiful 
wreath of hyacinths and violets. The 
grave of her brother Owen is in the moun- 
tains back of Pasadena, and several of her 
brothers and sisters live in this State. 
Mrs. James A. Garfield and Mrs. Robert 
J. Burdette were among those sending 
flowers. 

The California Congress of Mothers met 
in the Woman’s Club House some little 
time ago, and had a most interesting and 
instructive program. They were ad 
dressed by City Superintendent Foshay 
and Judge Wilbur, in charge of the Juve- 
nile Court, which, by the way, is doing an 
excellent and much-needed work, 

The Congress was presided over by Mrs. 
W. W. Murphy. Miss Mary E, Foy, a lec- 
turer on historical subjects and teacher in 
the Los Angeles High School, gave an ad- 
dress, and Mrs. W. R. Meyers read a pa- 
per on ‘*The Child’s Interest in Bird 
Life.’’ 

Almost a hundred bright Filipino boys 
were brought here a couple of months 
ago, and scattered about in our schools. 
Five write B. A. or B. S. after their names. 
One is a stenographer. One was Gover- 
nor Taft’s secretary. They were in charge 
of a teacher who was a professor in the 
College of Agriculture in New Mexico be- 
fore going to the Philippines. His wife 
was with him. They are after the 
‘American idea.’’ May they catch the 
good and omit the bad! 

Seventy-five Filipino girls will come to 
Southern California next year. Those 
who have come are said to be very quiet 
and orderly, very bright, too, and it is ex- 
pected their coming will do their people a 
world of good. They have been scattered 
about among the schools of the different 
towns, and will go East after a year or 
two, so that they may not become provin- 
cial, EMMA HARRIMAN, 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YORK. 





BROOKLYN. 

The January meeting of the Brooklyn 
W.S. A. was held Jan, 19 at the Brooklyn 
Heights Seminary, with the president, 
Mrs. Loines, in the chair. 

Mrs. Charles H. Chapman was received 
as a new member. Mrs. Mariana W. 
Chapman gave the current suffrage topics, 
Mrs, Brockway “as appointed a member 
of the Inter-Urban Suffrage Association. 

A letter was read from the N. Y. State 
Suffrage Association, also one from the 
National Suffrage Association as a re- 
minder of the approach of Susan B, An- 
thony’s 84th birthday, followed by a no- 
tice of the dinner to be held at the Mon- 
tauk Club on the evening of Feb. 20, under 
the auspices of the Kings County P. E. 
League, to celebrate the day. The follow- 
ing resolutions were adopted: 

Whereas, women form a far larger pro- 
portion of the teaching class than men, 
and 

Whereas, girls form the larger percent- 
age of pupils, and 

Whereas, experience has proved that 
men alone can no more represent women 
than women alone can represent men, and 

Whereas, the women of Brooklyn proved 
their fitness for positions on the Board of 
Education when five served on it with de- 
votion and capability for two years, three 
of them being members of this Associa- 
tion; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the secretary be instruct- 
ed to send a letter to Mayor Geo. B. Mc- 
Clellan, to be signed by members of this 
Association, respectfully requesting that 
when he makes appointments on the 
Soard of Education, a fair proportion of 
them shall be women. 

The subject of the day was education, 
Mrs. Harriet Comstock, chairman. Mrs. 
Evangeline L. Close read a paper on ‘' Ais- 
thetic Training in the Home.” She re- 
ferred to the work of Wm. Morris, the 
Roycrofters, and others who have elevated 
the arts and crafts. Should we wish to 
perfect ourselves in any one of the arts, 
there are places to which to go to learn 
them, but for the homemaker there are 
no headquarters. To each is given the 
Opportunity to use her own individuality. 
The only school to learn is that of general 
culture. The commercial element Mrs, 


Close considered the greatest foe to #s- 
thetic training. In the home it should be 
kept in the background, and money val- 
ued only as a means to an end. Weshould 
maintain a unity of purpose, and, when 
we multiply our interests, should avoid 
the appearance of hurry. We shou!d con- 
sider life as one great whole; then a sense 
of repose takes possession of us. To ac- 
quire this, we need to simplify and sys- 
tematize. 

In the discussion which followed, the 
need was emphasized of cultivating the 
inventive and imaginative faculties of 
children by giving them fewer and sim- 
pler toys, and making their toys mean 
something to them, 

Mrs. Edith Ellis Baker of Manhattan 
made an earnest plea for improved condi- 
tions in dramatic art. All other arts had 
progressed, but the stage had stood still, 
or even retrogressed since the days of Mr. 
Wallack and his theatre. She then ex- 
plained the aims of the National Art The. 
atre, and the forming of the New Century 
Company, to bridge over the time it takes 
to develop the former. The New Century 
Stock Company has secured the Savoy 
Theatre, which will open on Washington's 
Birthday with “Much Ado about Noth- 
ing.”’ The meeting then adjourned for a 
social cup of tea, 

JuLia Hicks, Rec. Sec. 





ROCHESTER, 

A recent meeting of the Rochester P. E. 
Club was in charge of the men members, 
and was one of the most enjoyable gather- 
ings ever held by the organization. 

The host, Mr. Joseph B. Bloss, read a 
paper, ‘‘Woman in War and Then in the 
Nursery,” giving a humorous view of both 
sexes under trying conditions. ‘tHow 
Woman’s Selfishness is a Bar to Her Get- 
ting the Suffrage’’ was the theme of a pa- 
per by J. D. Chamberlin. Hon, George 
H. Smith spoke on the outlook for the 
suffrage movement. He said in part: 

If women would study the qualities of 
successful men and successful women and 
try to copy their traits, they would stand 
a better chance of success. Always keep 
the main object in view. If you espouse 
an unpopular cause, you must be willing 
to go more than half way to prove that the 
prejudices of the opposers are untrue, 

Refreshments were served by the men, 
who wore white aprons. 
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CONNECTICUT. 


MERIDEN, CoONN., JAN. 28, 1904. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Political Equality Club of Meriden 

held its annual meeting Jan. 25 in Ciy 
Mission Building. The principal business 
consisted of reports of the general officers 
and of the board of trustees, of the I. C. 
Lewis fund “held in trust for the use of 
the Club to promote the suffrage cause,’’ 
with election of officers for the ensuing 
year. 
The Club, during 1903, has held 15 reg 
ular and three special meetings, all in- 
structive and educational. Interesting 
papers were given by the members, topics 
of importance were discussed, and arti- 
cles read from enterprising newspapers, 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL having the prece- 
dence, The money expended by the Club 
for the year has been largely contributed 
to aid in legislative work, and the New 
Hampshire amendment campaign; also to 
secure good speakers and entertain the 
State Convention. The Club, at the com- 
mencement of a new year, is prosperous, 
having the good financial basis so neces- 
sary as a foundation for good work, The 
really active workers are few, but they 
make up in strength of purpose for their 
deficiency in numbers. There have been 
no deaths during the year, and several 
new members have been added. 

The corresponding secretary, Mrs. Mary 
J. Rogers, has received and answered over 
400 letters. This correspondence brings 
the club into touch with many gifted per- 
sons who are a force for the uplift of hu- 
manity and the suffrage cause. 

At the election of officers some changes 
were made. Mrs. Mary J. Rogers, former 
corresponding secretary, was elected pres- 
ident, and Mrs. Frances W. Hammond, 
who has served the club faithfully and 
well for five years or more, was elected 
corresponding secretary. The other offi- 
cers were: vice-presidents, Mrs. Ella C, 
Lewis, Miss Ella Wiard and Mrs. Eliza 
beth Smith; recording secretary, Mrs. A. 
A. Truesdell; treasurer, Mrs. Rose Q. Gil- 
lette; auditors, F, Seth Wiard, Ella Wiard; 
standing committee on literature, Mrs. F. 
A. H. Loomis; social, Miss Marion Pom. 
eroy; membership, Mrs. M. J. Girard; 
press work, Mrs, A. A. Truesdell; enrol- 
ment, Mrs. Mary J. Rogers. 

The club is planning for a series of lec- 
tures. On Feb. 8, Miss Anita Truman of 
New Haven, a bright and interesting 
young woman, with talent as a speaker, 
will address the Club. On Feb. 22, the 
Club will observe Susan B. Anthony’s 
birthday avniversary with an appropriate 
program, and on Feb, 5 several of the 
Club will respond to an invitation from 








the Equal Rights Club of Hartford and be 
present at its meeting when Mr. Charles 
H. Jones will present “The Quakers and 
their Work.”’ 

In electing a new president for our 
Club, ‘who has served in that capacity 
for us before,”’ it was the wish avd choice 
of Mrs. Hammond, retiring president, that 
Mrs. Rogers should be elected, as she felt 
that she could not give the office the time 
it deserved. Mrs. Hammond has proved 
a most efficient officer, serving the Club 
faithfully and well, being present at nearly 
every meeting. Her interest in the Ciub 
will not abate, Mrs. Rogers has also been 
prominent in suffrage work, and her ad- 
ministration will be for the advancement 
of the Club. The new year is auspicious 
for good work, and the Club hopes to be 
an important factor to help strengthen 
and forward the suffrage movement. 

(Mrs.) A. A. TRUESDELL, 
State Press Supt. 
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MISSISSIPPI. 





CLARKSDALE, MIss,, JAN, 24, 1904, 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

In three or four weeks we hope to intro- 
duce a bill asking for Presidential suf- 
frage. We have a bill now before the 
committee on Child Labor, in which the 
Suffrage Association has some interest. 
The bill has been introduced by the 
efforts, primarily, of the King’s Daughters, 
of whose Child Labor Committee I have 
the honor of being a member, and I have 
never lost an opportunity of expressing 
woman suffrage sentiments. The many 
letters I have written have been adorned 
with the suffrage stamp. 

There is also a bill to raise the age of 
consent. Everything tends to call atten- 
tion to the cause of women. 

I have been most delightfully surprised 
by the replies to letters containing suf- 
frage articles sent out. Woman suffrage 
has been advertised in Mississippi as 
never before, and so much work must 
bear fruit some time. 

PAULINE ALSTON CLARK, 














many, many homes where they love pets, 

and, although we cannot leave our log to 
eatch rate and mice, we pake ourselves very use- 
ful to all who write, as we have been placed upon 
beautifully finished blotters, much larger than 
we are here, with a verse on kindness to animals, 
and our names given, and are sent by mail, post- 
paid, 6 blotters for 10c.; 12 for le.; 1 for 3c. Do 
you want us to come and make you happy’ If so 
address our master at the home we love so much, 

JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 

293 Congres* St., Koston, Mass., 
and we will come to you by return mail, #1] ready 
to go to work or to be placed on the mantel shelf 
tobe admired. We would like homes with bands 
of mercy and other societies who love our kind. 
Yours in love and service, Six LirrLe Kits, 


FREE RUSSIA, 
A Monthly Paper Published in London, 


The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,”’ edited by F. V. VoLKHOVSKY 
and J. F. GREEN. Price, 50 cents a year. 
Subscriptions should be sent to R. Spe.ce 
Watson, LL. D., Bensham Grove, Gates- 
head, England. 


This paper gives trustworthy news of 
the movement in Russia in behalf of a 
more liberal government, and against the 
prevailing régime of bureaucratism and 
irresponsible tyranny. It chronicles the 
noble struggle now going on by thousands 
of Russian men and women, at great per: 
sonal sacrifice, to bring about more mod- 
ern and civilized conditions. It is ably 
edited, and full of valuable information, 
which will be of ever-increasing interest 
in America since Jewish refugees are com- 
ing here by hundreds of thousands to es- 
cape Russian tyranny, and since Russia’s 
seizure of Manchuria threatens American 
trade in the Far East. 

In addition to political information, 
‘*Free Russia’’ contains lists of books and 
pamphlets translated from Tolstoy and 
other progressive Russian writers, bio- 
graphical sketches and portraits of promi- 
nent Russian authors, artists and human- 
itarian workers. 

All Americans who love liberty ought 
to be interested in the Russian struggle 
for freedom—if for no other reason, be- 
cause the growing power of Russia, ex- 
tending over more and more territory, 
makes it a question of vital importance to 
the world whether this vast power shall 
be exercised by a fairly liberal and en- 
lightened government, open in some de- 
gree to modern ideas, or by a belated and 
autocratic despotism. 

George Kennan and Francis J. Garrison 
answer for the trustworthiness of the 
editors of ‘‘Free Russia.’’ The paper 
ought to have 100,000 subscribers in the 
United States. 


D*m FRIENDS, we have MADE GLAD 








BREAD MACHINE 


For HousEHOLD Uss 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
10 lbs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and approval. Send 
m for Booklet. Ag’ta wanted 
| Scientific Bread Mach. Co. 
) (CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 

52nd and Media Streets, 
Phijadelphia, Pa, 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are | 
for sale at cost at 6 Marlborough Street, | 
Boston, 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leatiets should be made payable to **Mar. 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid, 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less thar. 
one hundred, except that a sample of | 
different Leaflets is sent by mail for 1¢ | 
cents. Address ONLY 

Leaflet Department M. W. 8. A. 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, Mass 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Women in Industry, by John Graham 
Brooks. 


The Ballot for the Home, 
Willard. 


Song Leaflet. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered 
by Henry B. Blackwell 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 

Straight Lines and Oblique, by T. W. Hig 
ginson. 

Three Massachusetts Statesmen — Gov 
Bates, Senator Hoar, Hon. John D. Long. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question. 


Equal Suffrage in New Zealand, by A. S. 
Blackwell. 


by Frances E 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mra 
Esther F. Boland. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 

Women and the State, by Senator George 
F. Hoar. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Three Dreams in a Desert—-An Allegory— 
by Olive Schreiner. 

Willthe Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams 

The True Emancipation of Women, by 
Wm. M. Salter, in pamphlet form; price 6 
for 25 cents. 


A Neglected Duty of the Women of Massa- 
chusetts, by Geo. Pellew, of the Suffolk 
Bar; 5 cents. 

Five new leaflets, of size suitable to en- 
close in a letter, have been printed: 

Progress of Woman Suffrage. 

Fruits of Woman Suffrage. 

Woman and Temperance. 

Membership Plan. 

A Reasonable Reform, by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson (a reprint). 

These are 30 cents per 100, postpaid; or 
a sample of each for 10 cents, 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, price 50 centr 








THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GoLDs*TEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Australia and New Zealand. 


American men and women who wish to 
keep in touch with what is happening in 
the legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 
Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 
sending 75 cents, the annual subscriptior 
to WoMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, tc 

MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melbourue, Australia, 


Unity, 

A Weekly Journal of Religion 
NON-SECTARIAN and NON-PARTISAN 
Edited by 
JENKINS LLoyD JONES & WILLIAM KEN1 
Published by 
Unity Publishing Company, 
8939 Langley Avenue. CHICAGO 
PRICE $2.00 PER YEAR 





FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 
Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400. Price, $4750. Address 
H. B. BLACKWELL 
3 Park St., Boston. 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN. 


H. H. CHARLTON, Editor, 
The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association. 
Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 











ARMENIAN POEMS. 
Rendered into English Verse 


ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 





This volume contains translations of 
sixty Armenian poems, They represent 
a variety of authors, ranging from the 
tanth century to the nineteenth. 

The work is admirably done.— Boston Post 


A valuable addition to our poet lore.—Phila- 
delphia Press. 


I think your translation of the poems admirable. 
—Dr. Cyrus Hamlin. 

You have done a piece of good literary work.— 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 


I have read with much pleasure your transla- 
tions of the Armenian poems, especially my 
brother's.— Prince Guy de Lusignan. 


I have read some of the poems carefully, com- 
aring them with the Armenian originals. The 
transiation is very faithful.—Ur. M.S. Gabriel, 
editor of * Haik.” 


We feel that much of the original spirit {s left, 
and we are grateful for this introduction to 
authors, some of whom have evidently 


‘ high 
wetic powers.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Contains many choice bits of verse, and is am- 
ple evidence that the spi‘itof poetry is the same 
the world over, whether in sunny Italy, pastora: 
England, or persecuted Armenia.~ New York 
Journal. 


Miss Blackwell has succeeded in carrying over 
much of the native fire into her translations. ... 
rhese verses give us a very high opinion of the 
iterary capacity of the race which produced 
them.—Congregationalist 

Miss Blackwell has caught, we believe, the Ar- 
nenian literary spirit. Whatever these poems 
may have been in the original, they are certainly 
zems in the English dress in which she has clothed 
them.—Boston Daily Advertiser. 


hata second edition of the Armenian Poemé 
8 already in press, although the first has not yet 
deen out a fortnight, shows how strong is the 
interest in this graceful and forceful interpreta- 
tion of the life of an oppressed people.— Boston 
Trnscript. 


The translator, reproducing the poetic thonght 
ind spirit of the originals, has been remarkably 
uccessful in giving in English forms an extreme 
ly interesting series of noteworthy poems from 
che literary stores of a long-suffering people.— 
Buffalo Commercial. 


A most interesting product of Armenian poeti 
eal genius... . Itis a real service to let Ameri- 
zans and Englishmen realize that the nation for 
which we _ is a cultivated one, with not only 
i history, but a still living and productive liter- 
ary power.—ft. Hon. James Bryce. 


The poems cover a wide range of subjects and 
2xtend through all the passions that go to make 
up man’s life—love, hate, liberty, religion, home, 
xtc. Miss Blackwell’s work has been well donc, 
ind she has brought to it rare intelligence, taste 
ind poetical ability.— Boston Times. 


A collection of poems revealing unexpected 
veauties.... It is apparent that the translator 
is not sacrificed the spirit. The lines are full of 
“ich similes, and are pleasantly melodious, and 
ltogether the translator’s venture intoan almost 
inknown literature has been a most successful 
ne.—Chicago Post. 


These poems revealas bya search-light the deeq 
est qualities of the Armenian character, They 
show forth an ingrained Leroism and an ardent 
aspiration wogthy of the martyr people of this 
so-called Christian century. No generous man or 
woman can read them without instinctively de- 
siring to send help to a people capable of 
thonghts so lofty and sentiment so tender.— 
Frances E. Willard. 


A volume of Armenian poems is now issued, 
and it gives a new idea of the romantic nature 
of the Christian victims of Turkish rapacity 
and bigotry. The poems show an unusual love 
of nature, and are full of tender and delicate 
sentiments. These people are not, as increasing 
evidence shows, a half-savage, ignorant, im 
moral race, but a fine-tempered and intelligent 
body of men and women.—JN. Y¥. Commercial 
Advertiser. 

“Beautiful!” is the exclamation of a pleased 
reader, laying aside this collection of poems. ‘They 
breathe a gentle fragrance. The soul is broader 
because of their perusal. They speak with a 
strange fascination. New inspiration is gathered 
from these simple yet wonderfully profound 
gews of poetic literature, .. . The work has been 
well done, and we are delighted to place this 
treasure in our library.— Baltimore Methodist 


These poems are truly Oriental in the fire of 
their passion and the splendor of their imagery. 

. . We can better understand the Song of Selo- 
mon after reading such verses as these. A tinge 
of sadness colors many of these exquisite poems, 
for they have been written in a land desolated by 
fire and sword. But, beyond all else, they breathe 
aspiritof the purest and most exalted patriot 
ism, and are all aglow with love of truth and 
liberty.—Chrtstian Work 

General A. W. Greeley writes from Washing- 
ton, D.C.: “IL spoke on this subject(the Armen 
ian question) before the Parish Union of All 
Souls’ Church last Wednesday. The literary part 
of the address consisted in reading your admir- 
able translation of the beautiful songs, ‘Nightin- 
gale,’ ‘Cradle Song,’ ‘Mother Araxes,’ etc . which 
were very much praised. An Armenian was 
most persistent in seeking for copies of these 
songs, which brought his country back vividly to 
bis mind and heart.” 


The poems expressing the hopes, fears, sor- 
rows, aspirations and ideals of this people have a 
double interest, that of literature and that of 
life. ...The melancholy earnestness and true 
»2etic feeling found in such verse will commend 
it to a wide and sympathetic circle of readers, 
who may learn from this literary source, as from 
nowhere else, something of the deeper-lying 
traits and tendencies of the Armen.an folk And 
the qualities that eccme out in the poems are 
such as to quicken one’s admiration and increase 
one’s sympathy.—Hartford (ourant. 

The poems are interesting as revealing, to a 
hitherto unequalled extent, the poetic genius 
and character of this betrayed and sutlering 
people. It will doubtless surprise many to find 
that Armenia has both a classic literature anda 
rich fund of nineteenth century poetry; that her 
poets have written with a vigor of thought, a 
delicacy of imagination, 1nd a direct simplicity 
of expression, such as characterizes the best 
poetry of any country; that the verses are inter- 
esting in themselves, for the same reason that 
the Bosnian and Servian poetry is interesting.— 
Christian Register. 

Miss Alice Fletcher writes concerning the 
meeting of a Literary Society in Washington, 
D.C.: “L read on that occasion several of your 
beautiful translations of Armenian poems, and 
was delighted with the interest and enthusiasm 
they evoked. The meeting that evening was at 
the residence of Dr. William T. Harris, Commnis- 
sioner of Education. There were many learned 
and famous folk there, as the Literary Society 
has in its membership some of our brightest men 
and women. Armenian poetry was a new realm 
to almost al), and stirred an interest in the 
Yet a people in a new manner, along new 
ines.” 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

Fraulein Else Giitschow has just re- 
ceived the degree of doctor of philosophy 
from the University of Strassburg, being 
the first woman to do so. In giving the 
degree, the dean expressed the hearty ap 
proval of the faculty and their apprecia- 
ation of the hard work Friulein Giitschow 
had done during the long years of study. 
Her specialties were history, economics, 
and English. 

The Baltimore Association for the Pro- 
motion of the University Education of 
Women offers a fellowship of $500 for the 
year 1904-1905, available for work at 
either an American or a foreign univer- 
sity. Preference will be given in the 
award to women from Maryland and the 
South. Applications should be presented 
before March 20. Blank forms for appli- 
cation may be obtained from Miss McLane, 
1101 North Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 

The University of Berlin has conferred 
the degree of doctor of philosophy on 
Miss Ina Milroy of Detroit, Mich., for her 
work in chemistry. Her dissertation was 
the result of original work on the infiu- 
ence of inactive substances on the optical 
rotation of dextro-glucose. She orally de- 
fended against three male opponents her 
pruposition that the effort of the natural 
sciences to reduce everything to a com- 
mon denominator has received valuable 
support through recent investigations of 
radioactive substances. Miss Milroy is 
the tenth woman to receive a doctorate 
from the Berlin University. Of the ten 
women, five are Americans, two Germans, 
one Dutch, one Roumanian, and one Aus- 
tralian. 

At the recent meeting of the Society for 
Plant Morphology and Physiology, held 
in Philadelphia, Miss Clara E. Cummings, 
associate professor of botany at Wellesley 
College, was elected vice-president of the 
Society for the coming year. 

The Southern Woman says: ‘‘The State 
University of Tennessee at Knoxville is 
one of the pioneers of the South in admit- 
ting women to the full University course. 
The woman’s building, Barbara Blount 
Hall, is where the teachers and lady stu- 
dents live as one family. Not only does 
President Dabney believe in coéducation, 
but he believes the boys should also be 
given home life while at college. And, in 
pursuance of this idea, theygdormitory in 

’ Tennessee University is a home over 
which, to the general satisfaction of the 
male students, Mrs. McVeigh and her 
daughter preside, The woman’s depart- 
ment is under the management of Miss 
Florence Skeffington, dean of women and 
teacher of English literature; Miss Emma 
McVeigh, assistant; Miss Gilchrist, do- 
mestic science; Dr. Lillian Johnston, his- 
tory; and last, but not least to Atlanta 
club women, Mrs. Fain, of Georgia, ma- 
tron of the entire establishment. Those 
of us who have enjoyed the prize cakes of 
Mrs. Fain know that the Tennessee Uni- 
versity is fortunate in the selection of her 
chatelaine. 

“Until Georgia women can prevail upon 
the powers that be to place their State 
University on a like plane, there is but 
one thing to do, attend the State Univer- 
sity of Tennessee.”’ 


The coéducational institutions are com- 
ing in for a goodly share of gifts. By the 
will of the late Mrs. Abigail Olney of 
Cleveland, O., Oberlin will receive one of 
the finest private art collections in the 
country, and $10,000 to sustain it. Syra- 
cuse (N. Y.) University is generously re- 
membered by two trustees, the late James 
Belden, who bequeathed it $150,000, and 
the late John Lyman, who left it a resi- 
duary estate estimated at more than $200,- 
000. President Wheeler, of the Univer- 
sity of California, announces that Mrs. 
William H. Crocker of San Francisco has 
given $25,000 for archeological work in 
Old Mexico. Investigations are now go- 
ing on at Cayocan, Mexico, at Mrs. Crock- 
er’s expense, by Mrs. Zelia Nutall, a mem 
ber of the anthropological department of 
the University. 





The young women studying law at Bryn 
Mawr College have just organized a ‘‘Law 
Club,’ open to those now attending the 
law classes and those who have attended 
them in previous years. They mean to 
hold public meetings once a month, and 
invite well-known lawyers to address 
them. There will also be private meet- 
ings, to debate on legal subjects and ar- 
gue cases. About two years ago a mock 
trial held by the law students proved a 
great success. As there is no debating 
society in the college, the need of some 
opportunity for practice in debate and in 
public speaking is felt. Several years ago 
there was a parliament in which affairs of 
the day were debated and ministries rose 
and fell, but this was given up, and has 
been greatly missed. At present, the Stu- 
dents’ Association for Self-Government 





Drugless Sleep. 


A PRIZE ESSAY.* 


One Year in the Universities of Europe to the Winner. 





The winning essay must describe a method to surpass, in ease of appli- 


T": above offer applies to the New England Colleges and Universities. 


cation and certainty of result, the ‘‘*muscular method’’ which is now 
employed by the victim of insomnia at the retiring hour, and in the sleeping 


position, 
and normal sleep is inevitable. 


By the ‘muscular method” all automatic thinking is prohibited 
This method was first described before the 


American and the British Medical Associations in 1897. Control of the respi- 
ratory and the circulatory functions, by dictation of certain muscular groups, 


accomplishes this end. 


Regular Medicine permits its president now to say that all drugs, except 


quinine and mercury, are valueless in the cure of disease, 


Notwithstanding 


this, self-administered and commercially prescribed drugs, in the way of 
stimulants by day and sleep-producers by night, are far more destructive to 


sound physical conditions than scientific medicine is reparative. 
sleep in full doses is the great upbuilder. 


Normal 
In student life, in the professional 


and commercial competitions of the age, normal sleep is indispensable. 


The medical profession will supervise the application of the ‘muscular 


method”’ to the individual. 


scientific — a limited number — the present winter. 


I will address organized bodies, medical and 


I will also meet the 


humanitarian capitalist who is desirous of helping on this work. 


J. B. LEARNED, M. D. 


419 Boylston Street, or Parker House, Boston. 


* See Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


All detail will appear later. 








gives almost the only opportunity there 
is for discussion and argument. 


Prof. Clarence D. Ashley, dean of the 
Law School of New York University, who 
organized and conducts the classes in law 
at Bryn Mawr College, has been much 
pleased with the result of his experiment 
in training women in law. In a recent 
Harper's Weekly, he expresses his opinion 
that the Bryn Mawr courses in law have 
proved an unqualified success. 


A LAUNDRY SCHOOL. 

Several hundred women ‘“graduated’’ 
last year as expert laundresses from the 
laundry of the Charity Organization Soci- 
ety at No. 516 West Twenty-eighth Street, 
New York. The laundry isa trade school, 
little known in lists of educational insti- 
tutions, but rightfully belonging there 
from the character of its work. Fifty 
women can work in it at once, and the 
laundry long ago reached its capacity. It 
has more applications for ‘“graduated”’ 
laundresses, and more hampers of up- 
town washing, than it can handle. As a 
result the Charity Organization Society is 
planning the establishment of another 
laundry on the lower East Side. 

The work done is largely on fine and 
delicate fabrics and is performed entirely 
by hand. 

The superintendent, Mrs. E. V. H. 
Mansell, says the apartment houses and 
hotels have created an enormous demand 
for expert laundresses. “If we could 
raise $20,000—for industrial training rather 
than charity—we might equip four addi- 
tional buildings, and guarantee their rent 
until the laundries were in good shape. 
Our deficit is not large, and is due to the 
fact that we pay the beginners more than 
they really earn, and give them their din- 
ners, 

“A single result of our work is that last 
year ten children who had been sent to 
asylums at city expense were taken home 
by their mothers, after the mothers had 
learned their work here. As each child 
in an asylum costs the city $104 a year, 
the city will be saved $1,040 this year, and 
for no one knows how many years to 
come,”’ 
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PLEASANT WORDS. 

Mrs. Phebe M. Butler of Chicago writes: 
“The JOURNAL grows better and finer 
every year. I always wonder that it is 
not wanted in every household. No 
mother with growing daughters coming 
up about her should be without it.’’ 

A friend in Decorah, lowa, writes: 
‘There are always good and timely things- 
in your paper that we do not get else- 
where. The patent medicine article in 
the last issue is one such.”’ 

Mrs. May Wright Sewall says, in a let- 
ter from Indianapolis: ‘‘I take this oppor- 
tunity to express my sense of obligation 
to the WoMAN’s JouRNAL, It seems to 
me that I have read it all my life, but of 
course I realize that I have lived a much 
longer time than the JouRNAL has, and 
that I had a good many years without it. 
I have never been able to get on without 
it since I have been reading it, and I al- 
ways notice a marked and certain differ- 
ence between intelligent women who read 
and intelligent women who do not read 
the WomAN’S JOURNAL, both in respect 
to attitude of mind and to intelligence in 
regard to all lines of woman's work.” 





A frievd in Washington, D. C., writes: 





“T shall send a new subscriber for the 
JOURNAL from time to time as I can find 
them, for I believe it is the great educa- 
tor of thinking women. I have no doubt 
your subscription list will increase through 
the added interest because of Mrs. Gil- 
man’s articles. American women are prac- 
tical, if they are anything—their strenu- 
ous lives have made them so—and Mrs, 
Gilman will make them see how they can 
adjust themselves to the environment.” 





THE FORTNIGHTLY. 


At the last Fortnightly, at 6 Marlboro’ 
St., Boston, Mr, Arthur V. Woodworth 
gave an interesting address on ‘‘Christian 
Socialism in England,’’ Miss Follett pre- 
sided. A resolution was passed endors- 
ing Miss Sawtelle for principal of the 
Hancock Schoc!, 





THE DRAMA, 


CASTLE SQUARE THEATRE.—The ro- 
mantic play ‘*D’Arcy of the Guards”’ is to 
be given next week. for one week only. 
It deals with Washington’s campaign near 
Philadelphia in 1777. The hero is an 
Irish officer of the English forces in 
America, and the heroine a young Ameri- 
can woman who saves Washington’s army. 
Choice chocolate bonbons given at the 
Monday matinee. 


TREMONT THEATRE.—The attraction at 
the Tremont Theatre for the two weeks 
beginning Feb. 8, will be Lew Dockstader 
and his great minstrel company, said to 
be the largest and best ever seen, and in- 
cluding the Imperial Hussar Cadet Band 
of fifty musicians, direct from Austria. 
This band is claimed to have no superior, 
having appeared in all the principal mu- 
sical centres and before ail the crowned 
heads of Europe. The performance will 
be a series of surprises. The first scene, 
the ‘Hall of Fame,” is done in green and 
gold, with six large panels containing 
beautiful paintings by a well-known 
American artist. The statuary and can- 
delabra are from models by a famous 
sculptor. The sixty members of the com- 
pany, in evening dress, will be seated on 
a grand marble staircase. The scenic ef- 
fects in the second part will include a 
levee scene on the Mississippi, a cotton- 
field in full bloom, a watermelon field in 
all ite temptation, and a yard of sunflow- 
ers, making a kaleidoscopic coloring soft 
and pleasing to the eye, 


SympHony HALL. — The New York 
Symphony Orchestra will give two con- 
certs at Symphony Hall, Boston, on the 
evening of Feb. 19, and the afternoon of 
Feb. 20, under the direction of Mr. Walter 
Damrosch, with Mme, Lillian Nordica as 
the principal soloist. The programmes 
will be largely selections from Wagner's 
‘*Parsifal,’’ with excerpts from Wagner’s 
other music dramas. This will be the 
first visit of the New York Symphony 
Orchestra to this city. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass, 





HOUSEWORK. — Armenian of 23, speaking 
English, with eg > ego as a barber and as a 
shoemaker, would like a place to do housework. 
Address 8. INGLIZIAN, 22 Lansdown St , Koxbury, 
Mass. 





HOUSEWORK. ~Young Armenian, speaking 
English, with six months’ experience of house- 
work not cooking, wants « place. Address 
ARMENAG Coonias, 40 Kneeland St., Boston. 





GENERAL WORK. — Young Armenian, 
speaking some Eng ish, wants any work he can 
get. Address KASPAR GARABEDIAN, 309A 
shawmut Ave., Boston. 





NATIONAL COLUMN. 


National American Woman Suffrage Association. 
Honorary President: Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester N. Y. 
President, Mrs. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, Recording Secretary, Miss ALICE STONE BLACK WEL 
The Osborne, 205 West 57th St., New York City. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mase. 
Vice-President at-Large, Rev. ANNA H. SHaw, Treasurer, Mrs HARRIET TAYLOR Upron, 
7443 Devon St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. Warren, Ohio. 
Corresponding Secretary, Miss KATE M. GORDON, 1800 Prytania St., New Orleans, La. 
Auditors Miss Lavra Cay. Lexington, Ky. 
* | Mrs. Mary J. CoGGESHALL, 554 7th St.. Des Moines, lowa. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARREN, OHIO. 





NATIONAL HEADQUARTEKS LETTER. 


A suffrage club has been organized at Belair, Md., with thirty-two members. 
Mrs. Lydia Reckford is the president. 





Mrs, Hala Hammond Butt writes us that the present Governor of Mississippi is 
in favor of woman suffrage. 





Rev. Mary A. Safford, of Des Moines, Iowa, expects to stop in Cleveland, O., and 
visit her friend, Mrs. Marie Jenney Howe, en route to Washington. Mrs. Howe and 
Miss Safford will travel to Washington together. 





Dr. Edward Everett Hale, Chaplain of the United States Senate, will offer prayer 
at our Washington Convention on the morning of Miss Anthony’s birthday, and the 
Chaplain of the House of Representatives will open the evening meeting with prayer. 
There will also be special music on that date. 





Mrs. N. S. McLaughlin, third vice-president of the Kentucky E. R. A., is paying 
a visit to her daughter, Mrs, G. Ferris Belt, of Wilmington, Del. Mrs. McLaughlin 
has attended some meetings of the Delaware suffrage clubs, and has spoken to the 
ladies, giving them the benefit of her experience in Kentucky work, 





Miss Mary N. Chase reports that since New Hampshire sent its auxiliary dues 
to the National, 105 new members have been added. The club at Concord now num- 
bers 154 members. This is good news. 

We are in receipt at Headquarters of two beautiful photographs of Dr. Cora Smith 
Eaton's new son, Alvin. The inscription on the back of one of them is ‘‘Alvin Smith 
Eaton, age quarter to five.’ He isa bright, handsome, happy-looking child, and we 
congratulate Dr. Eaton upon his advent into her family. 





At the Alameda County (Cal.) Woman Suffrage Convention, a few weeks ago, 
Miss Gail Laughlin was the principal speaker. After her address the chairman invited 
the mayor of a near-by city to make a few remarks. This gentleman opposed the 
equal suffrage amendment in 1896, but since his election as mayor he has called upon 
the women to help him to beautify and improve the city. His views on the main 
question bave evidently not changed greatly, if one may judge by his speech on this 
occasion. There was an ominous silence after he had finished, and then some one 
suggested that Miss Laughlin be permitted to reply. A writer in a California paper, 
who claims ‘‘a lack of sympathy in the woman suffrage movement,’ describes that 
part of the incident as follows: ‘‘Some one moved that Miss Laughlin reply to him. 
Well, Miss Laughlin did, and in the course of her remarks she skinned the mayor 
alive, dissected, harpooned and blistered him, lacerated him with superb satire, and 
left him dazed and bewildered, looking and feeling like small currency.” 





‘The Bench and Bar of Illinois on Equal Suffrage” is the title of a 50-page book- 
Jet, just issued by the Illinois W.S. A. Four copies may be had for 10 cents; 50 
copies for one dollar, Orders should be sent to Mrs, Mary Darrow Olson, 6036 Jef- 
ferson Ave., Chicago. The preface, entitled ‘‘Excuse for Publication,’’ is written by 
Mrs. McCulloch, and because of its merit we quote it in full: 

‘For more than thirty years the women of Illinois have been petitioning the 
Legislature for enfranchisement, In response the Legislators have often replied that 
only a few women wanted to vote. These objectors wanted proof that the majority 
of women desired the bailot, apparently forgetting that from no other class desiring 
enfranchisement has such proof been required, 

‘Indians, aliens, negroes, boys of twenty-one have never been asked to prove that 
the majority of their class desired to vote. The lack of aspiration on the part of 
some was never used to stifle the aspirations of others who were interested. The 
voting privilege was given to the class, and eacb individual used his own judgment 
as to voting or not voting. 

‘*However, to answer the objection concerning women, thousands of women have 
written letters to legislators and hundreds of thousands have signed suffrage peti- 
tions. 

‘*Then last year al] the leading women’s organizations of the State united on a 
su ffrage bill, sent delegates to work at Springfield, and made such a magnificent dem- 
onstration as to prove that Illinois women did want to vote. To the astonishment of 
the women, this suffrage measure was lost, just as were its predecessors during the 
previous thirty years. 

‘‘Some of the outspoken opposing legislators then said that even if women did 
want to vote, men voters would not approve, and they, the servants of the present 
voters, must obey the supposed desires of the authors of their political being. This, 
then, was the real reason of woman’s continued disfranchisement. 

‘So an investigation was begun among the leading statesmen and jurists of IIli- 
nois. Among these, lawyers and judges might be supposed to be the most conserva- 
tive, and so to them only were letters sent. The responses showed 175 favorable to 
women’s enfranchisement. It thus clearly appears that, to quote Dickens, ‘Barkis 
is willin’,’ 

‘It is also to be remembered that all the Illinois Governors and United States 
Senators for the last quarter of a century have been friends of woman’s enfranchise- 
ment, Among the opinions secured were seventeen unfavorable, and they are also 
printed. Perbaps some of these lean as much to one side as to the other. 

‘‘Notice that of those who do not favor women’s voting, several do not believe in 
unrestricted suffrage for men, and could scarcely be expected to favor a further in- 
crease in the voters. Some oppose it because of the horrors of modern politics, thus 
punishing the innocent rather than the guilty. Some oppose it on the ground that 
physical force rules, forgetting that moral and intellectual force ought to have a share 
in world-control. Some oppose because they have spent no time in investigating, and 
another is opposed because an aged mother never wanted to vote. One opponent 
speaks strongly in favor of women being on juries, a task more disagreeable and tedi- 
ous than voting. 

‘Not one of the objectors intimated that women were not sufficiently good, 
wise, patriotic or deserving. To the objectors as well as the friends are grateful 
thanks due for the courteous answers which made this booklet possible. 

‘*‘May this publication call earnest attention to the one great public question of 
to-day—the enfranchisement of one-half our citizens.”’ 

HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON, 
Treasurer National American Woman Suffrage Association. 








If you purchase 


GLOVES 


Miss M. F. FISK’ 


144 TREMONT ST. 

You get the best 

quality, perfect shape, fashionable 
styles, at reasonable prices. 
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